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Our biographical notices of distinguished Novelists must be in 
some degree proportioned to the space which their labours occupy 
t coliection., On that pring iple , the pre sent subject, 


SO interesting In evi ry otnel pou t of view, cannot be permitted 


in the presen 


long to detain us. The circumstances also of Dr. Goldsmith’s life, 
his early struggles with poverty and distress, the success of his 
brief and brilliant career after he had become d stinguished as an 
author, are so well known, and have been so well told, that a short 
outline ts all that ought here to be attempted. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born on the 29th November, 1728, at Pal- 
las, (or rather P in the parish of Farney and county of Long- 
ford, in Ireland, where his father, the Rey. Charles Goldsmith, a 


1 


minister of the Church of Eneland, at that time resided. This 


worthy clergyman, whose virtues his celebrated son afterwards 
rendered immortal, in the character of the Village Preacher, had a 
family of seven children, for whom he was enabled to provide but 
very indifferently. He obtained ultimately a benefice in the county 
of Roscomm« n, but died early : for the careful researches of the 
Rev. John Graham of Lifford have found. his widow nigra veste 
senescens, res r with her son Oliver in Ballymahon, So early as 

740 Amone the shop yunts of a petty grocer of the place, 
Mrs. Goldsmith’s me occurs Ire quently as a customer for trifliug 
art cle s: on whit h occasions. M istel Noll ppears to have been his 
mother’s usual emissary He was recollected, however, in the 
neighbourhood, by more poet cal employ ments, as that of playing 
on the flute, and wandering in solitude on the shores, or among the 


islands of the river Inny, which is remarkably beautiful at Bally- 

Oliver early distinguished himself by the display of lively talents, 
and of that uncertainty of humour which is so often attached to 
genius, as the slave in the chariot of the Roman triumph. An 
uncle by affinity, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, undertook the ex- 
pense of affording to so promising a youth the advantages of a scho- 
lastic education. He was put to school at Kdgeworths-town, and, 
in June, 1744, was sent to Dublin College as a sizer; a situation 
which subjected him to much discouragement and ill usage, espe- 


Vou. VI. No. 31.—Museum., 
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cially as he had the misfortune to fall under the charge of a brutal 


tutor 

On 15 b Ju e, 1747, Goldsm th obtained his only a lemical 
laut De r an Exhibition on the foundation of Erasmus Smythe, 
Es ] » e indiscreet frolic induced him soon att rwards to quit 
the | versity for a period; and he appears thus early to have 
comm it sort of strolling life, which has often great 
charms tor \ s ol genius, D wuse it frees them fi m every spe- 
cies Ol § cl 1, and leaves them full masters of rown time, 
and their own thi ants; . liberty which they do not feel too dearly 
bought, if the expe se ol liatigwue, ol ingver, and of all the othe 


il mnveniences incidental to those who travel w hout money 


ij se who ean recollect journeys of this kind, with all the shifts, 


necessities, and petty a lventure s, which attend them, will not won 
der at the attractions which they had for such a youth is Goldsmith. 
Notwithsta ing these errati expedit ons, he was admitted Bache 
lo (rts 1749 

Goldst ’s persevering friend, Mr. Contarine, seems to have 
recom t direction of his nephew’s studies to medicine, 

iin the ye 752 he was settled at Edinburgh to pursue that 
scl e. UI a | lence in Seotland, Goldsmith retained no fa 
vourable recollect s. He was thouchtless, and he was cheated; 
he was poor, and he was nearly starved. Yet, in a very lively 
letter from E burgh, addressed to Robert Brianton of sallyma- 
hon, he closes a sarcastic description of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, with the good-humoured candour which made so distinguish- 
ed a part ol Ss character. “An ugly and a poor man Is society 
only for | self, and such society the world lets me enjoy in great 
abundances Fortune has given you circumstances, and Nature a 
power to | »%k charming in the eyes of the fair. Nor dol envy 
my dear Bob such blessings, while I may sit down and laugh at 
the world and at myself, the mest ridiculous object in it.”’ 

From E burgh our student passed to Leyden, but not without 


the diversities of an arrest for debt, a captivity of seven days at 
Newcastle, from having been found in company with some 
Scotchmen in the French s« rvice, and the no less unpleasing variety 


of a storm. At Leyden, Goldsmith was peculiarly exposed toa 
temptation which he never at any period of his life could easily re- 
sist Ihe opp rtunities ¢ eal bling were trequent, —he seldom 


declined them, and was at n¢gtn strippe d of every shilling. 


} 


In this hopeless condition Goldsmith commenced his travels, 
with one shirt in his pocket, and a devout reliance on providence. 
It understood, that in the narrative of George, eldest son of the 


Vicar of Wakefield, the author gave a sketch of the resources which 


enabled him, on foot and without money, to make the tour of Eu- 


rope. Through Germany and Flanders he had recourse to his 
violin, i ich he was tolerably skilled; and a lively tune usually 


procured him a lodging in some peasant’s cottage for the evening 
In Italy, where his music or skill was held in less esteem, he found 
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hospitality by disputing at the monasteries, in the character of a 
ravelling scholar, upon certain philosophical theses, which the 
learned inhabitants were obliged, by their foundation, to uphold 
against all impugners. Thus, he obtained sometimes money, some- 
times lodgings. He must have had other resources to procure both, 
which he has not thought proper to intimate. The foreign Universi- 
ties afford similar facilities to poor scholars, with those presented by 
the Monasteries. Goldsmith resided at Padua for several months, 
and said to have taken a degree at Louvain. ‘Thus far is certain, 
that an account of the tour made by so good a judge of human nature, 
in circumstances so singular, would have made one of the most en- 


tertaining books in the world; and it is both wonder and pity, that 


Goldsmith did not hit upon a publication of his travels amongst the 
other literary resources in which his mind was fertile. He was 
not ignorant of the advantages which his mode of travelling had 
opened to him. ‘“ Countries,” he says, in his Essay on Polite 
Literature in Europe, ** wear very diflerent appearances to tra- 


i 


vellers of different circumstances. A man who ts whirled through 
. . 1 ' ! 1 
Europe in his post-chaise, and the pilgrim who walks the great 


tour on foot, will form very diflerent conclusions. HH rud inexper- 
tus loquor.”’ Perhaps he grew ashamed of the last admission, 
which he afterwards omitted. Goldsmith spent about twelve 
months in these wanderings, and landed in England in the year 
1746, after having perambulated France, Italy, and part of Ger- 
many. 

Poverty was now before our author in all its bitterness. His 
[rish friends had long renounced or forgotten him; and the wretched 
post of usher to an academy, of which he has drawn so piteous a 
picture in George’s account of himself, was his refuge from actual 
stary 
recol 
brow-beat by the master; hated tor m 


ng. I nq ue stionably, his ce scription was founded on pe rsonal 
early and late; I was 


ugly face by the mis- 


i 

lections where he says, se] was up 
tress; worried by the boys within; and never permitted to stir 
out, to seek civility abroad This state of slavery he underwent 
at Peckham Academy, and had such bitter recollection thereof, as 
to be offended at the slightest allusion to it. An acquaintance hap 


pening to use the proverbial phrase, ‘* Oh, that is all a holiday at 
Peckham,’”’ Goldsmith reddened, and asked if he meant to affront 


him From this miserable condition he es aped with difficulty, 
to that of journeyman, or rather shop-porter, to a chemist in Fish 
street-h iH, in whose service he was re cognist d by Dr. Sleigh, his 


countryman and fellow-student at Edinburgh, who, to his eternal 
honour, relieved Oliver Goldsmith from this state of slavish de- 
gradation. 

Under the auspices of his friend and countryman, Goldsmith 
commenced practice as a physician about the Bankside, and after- 
wards near the Temple; and although unsuccessful in procuring 
fees, had soon ple nty of patients. It was now that he first thought 


of having recourse to that pen, which afterwards afforded the ub- 


- es 
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lie so m ich de | rht. He wrote, he laboured, he co npiled ; ne is 
described by one contemporary as wearing a rusty full-trimmed 
bla K sult, the very livery of the mus Ss, with his pockets stuffed 
with papers, and his head with projects; gradually he forced him- 
self and his talents into notice, and was at last enabled to write, in 
one letter to a friend, that he was too pr or to be gazed at, but too 


rich to need assistance;* and to boast in another,t of the refined 


conversation which he was sometimes 1dmitted to partake in. 

He now circulated proposals for publishing, by subscription, his 
Essay on Polite Literature in Europe, the profits of which he 
destined to « juipping himself for India, haying obtained from the 


Company the pporntme nt ol phy sician to of of their factories on 
the vast of Coromandel. but to rise in literature was more his 
desire than to increase his fortune. ‘ I eagerly long,’ he said, 
**to embrace every opportunity to separate myst lf from the vul- 
gar, as much in my circumstances as I am already in my sentiments. 
——I find I want constitution and a strong steady disposition, 


‘ 


which alone makes men great. I will, however, correct my faults, 


Goldsmith’s versatile talents and ready pen soon engaged him in 


the service olf the bookse lhe rs; and doubtless the touches of his 


i 
ull pages Ol many a 


spirit and humour were used to enliven the d | 
sorry miscellany and review; a mode of living which, joined to 
his wn I a" ee, rendel d his income as fluctu iting as his 


occupation. He wrote many Essays for various periodical publi- 
cations, and afterwards collected them into one volume, finding 


that they were unceremoniously appropriated bv his conte mpora- 


ries. In the preiace, he compares himself to the fat man in a fa- 


mine, who, when his fellow sufferers propose to feast on the super- 
fluous part Oi Dis person, in Sted with some istice on having the 
; ‘ ] { >..¢ | 1.1 y l " 

first slice himself. But his most elaborate effort in this style is the 


Citizen or the World: le tterss Ippose d to he written by a ( hinese 


philosophe r, resident in England, in imitation of the Lettres Per- 
sannes ol Montesquieu. Still, however, though subsisting thus 
precario isly, he was getting forward in society; and had already, 
in the year 1761, made his way as far as Dr. Johnson, who seems, 
from their first acquaintance, till death separated them, to have en- 
te rtained r Goldsmith the most sincere ft endship, re garding his 
genius with respect, his failings with indulgence, and his person 
with affection. 

It was prot abl soon after this first ac quaintance, that Nees ssity, 
the parent of so many works of gel s, gave birth to the Vicar of 
Wake fir ld. The circumst inces attendir ¢ the sale of the work to 
the fortunate publ sher, are too singular to be told in any other 
words than those of Johnson, as reported by his faithful chronicler, 
Boswell. , 


* Letter to Dr. Samuel Hodson. Esa See Life of Goldsmith, pref sed to h 
Works, in four volumes, 1801, Vol. p. 42 
p 
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‘‘T received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith, that 


he was in great distress; and as it was not in his power to come to 


me, begging that I would come to him as soon as p sssible. I sent 
him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I accord- 
ingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlady 
had arrested him for his rent, at which he was ina violent passion. 
| perceived that he had alre addy ch inzea m5 ruinea, and h “ui gota 
bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 


bottle, desired he wot id be calm, and began to tI k to him of the 


means by which he might be extricated. He then told me that he 
had a novel re ady for the press, which he produced to me. I 
looked into it, and saw its merit; told the landlady I should soon 
return, and, having gone toa bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 


I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 


without rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him 
so ill.’’ 

Newberry, the purchaser of the Vicar of Wakefield, best known 
to the present g¢ neration by recollection of their infantine studies, 
was a man of worth as well as wealth, and the frequent patron of 
distressed genius. When he completed the bargain, which he pro- 
bably entered into partly from compassion, partly from deference 
to Johnson’s judgment, he had so little confidence in the value of 
his purchase, that the Vicar of Wakefield remained in manuset pt 
until the publication of the Zravedler had established the fame of 
the author. 

For this beautiful poem Goldsmith had coll: 
his travels; and a part of it had been actually written in Switzer- 
land, and transmitted from that country to the author’s brother, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Goldsmith. His distinguished friend, Dr. 
Johnson, aided him with several general hints: and is said to have 
contributed the sentiment which Goldsmith has so beautifully ver- 
sified in the concluding lines. 

The publication of the 7raveller gave the author all that cele- 
brity which he had so long laboured to attain. He now assumed 


ected materials during 


the professional dress of the medical science, a scarlet cloak, wig, 
sword, and cane, and was admitted as a valued member of that dis- 
tinguished society, which afterwards formed the Literary, or as it 
is more commonly called, emphatically, Te Crus. For this he 
made some sacrifices, renounci:g some of the public places which 
he had formerly found convenient in point of expense and amuse- 
ment; not without regret, for he used to say, *‘ In truth, one must 
make some sacrifices to obtain good society; for here am I shut out 
of several places where I used to play the fool very agre« ibly.”’ 
It often happened amid those sharper wits with whom he now as- 
sociated, that the simplicity of his character, mingled with an inac 
curacy of expression, an undistinguishing spirit of vanity, and a hur- 
riedness of conception, which led him often into absurdity, rendered 
Dr. Goldsmith in some degree the butt of the company. Garrick, 
in particular, who probably presumed somewhat on the superiority 
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ol a theat | manager over a dramatic author, shot at him many 


epigrammatic wit. It is probable that Goldsmith 


in to fe | t this spirit was carried too far, and to check it in 


1e best taste ( posed his celebrated poem otf Refa/siation, in 
which t racters and failines of his associates are drawn with 
re, at e pungent and good-humoured. Garrick ts smartly 
istised: Burke, the Dinner-bell of the House of Commons, is 
sp red: and of all the more distinguished names of the Club, 
fohnson and Reynolds alone eseape the lash of the satirist. The 
latte: seven dis nissed with un | ialified and allectionate applause. 
Retalial had the effect of placing the author on a more equal 
ting } s society than he had ever belore assumed. Even 
eainst t despotism of Johnson, though much respecting him, 
id ast h beloved by him, Goldsmith made a more spirited stand 
s generally ventured upon by the compeers of that arbitrary 
S . of literature. Of this Boswell has recorded a striking in- 
stanc Goldsmith had been descanting on the difficulty and im- 
e of making animals in an apologue speak in character, ynd 
p irly instanced the fable of the Little Fishes. Observing 
that Dr. Johnson was laughing scornfully, he pi ded smartly; 
‘Why. Dr. J ynnson, this Is not so easy as you s 1 to think; 
t “uv to make little fishes talk, they 1 talk like 
whales 
| ) SUPpPO! e expense of his! W dienities, Go smith tabe ed 
neessantly at the literary oar. The Letters on the History of 
England, commonly ascribed to Lord Lyttleton, and containing 
excellent and entertaining abridgment of the annals of Britain, 
re the w k of Goldsmith His mode of compiling them we learn 
, s ¢ terest r aneedotes of the author, communicated to 
the p 1y Lee Lewes, an actor of genius, whom he patronized, 
i with w often associated. 
‘< He first read in a morning, from Hume, Rapi , and sometimes 
Kennet, as mu¢ as he designed for one letter, markt fr down the 
passages referred to on a sheet of paper, with remarks. He then 


rode or walked out with a friend or two, whom he constantly had 


with himys retul to dint r, spent the day cenerally convivially, 
thout 1 king (\ 1 he was never in the habit of), and 
vent up to bed, took up his books and paper with him, 

‘ he ot iily wrote the ¢ pl r, or the best part of it. before 
he went to rest Chis latter exercise cost him very little trouble, 
he said; for having all his materials ready for him, he wrote it 


B t ol ill his compilatio! Z. he ised to say. h s Ne lections of 
English Poetry showed more ‘the art of profession , Here he 
did nothing but mark the particular passages with a red-lead pen- 


ceil, and for this he cot /wo Ar rdred pounds —but then he used to 


idd, ‘a man shows his judgment in these selections, and he may 
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Goldsmith, amid these more petty labours, aspired to the honours 
of the sock, and the Good-Natured Man was produced at Covent 
Garden, 29th January, 1768, with the moderate success of nine 
nights’ run. The principal character the author probably drew 
from the weak side of his own; for no man was mere liable than 


Goldsmith to be gulled by pretended friends. The character of 


Croaker, highly comic in itself, and admirably represented by Shu 
ter, helped to save the piece, which was endangered by the scene 
of the Bailiffs, then considered as too vulgar for the stage. Upon 
the whole, however, Goldsmith is said to have cleared five hundred 
pounds by this dramatic performance. He hired better chambers 


in the Temple, embarked more boldly in literary speculatiun, and 


unfortunately at the same time enlarged his ideas of expense, and 


indulged his habit of playing at games of hazard. The Memoirs, 


or Anecdotes, which we have before quoted, rive a minute and 


curious description of his hal 


its and enjoyments about this perio l, 
when he was const intly occupied with extracts, abridgem«e nis, and 
other arts of book-making, but at the same time working slowly, 
and in secret, on those immortal verses, which secure for him so 


high a rank among Enelish poets. 


** Goldsmith, though quick enough at prose, was rather slow in 
his por try—not from the tardiness of f vy, but the time he took 


‘ 


in pointing the sentiment, and polishing the versification. He was, 
by his own confess on, four or five years in collect ng n terials in 
all his country excursions for this poem, and was actually engaged 
in the construction of it above two years. His manner of writing 
por try was this; he first sketched a part ol his design in prose, in 
which he threw out his ideas as they occurred to him; he then sat 


earefully down to versify them, correct them, and add such othe: 


ideas as he thought better fitted to the subject. He sometimes 
would exceed his prose design by writing several verses impromp- 
tu, but these he would take uncommon pains afterwards to revise, 
lest they should be found unconnected with his main design. 


} 


‘< The writer of these Me mors, Li Lewes) called upon the Doc- 
tor the second morning after he had begun The Deserted Village, 
and to him he communicated the plan of his poem. ‘Some of my 
friends,’ continued he, ‘difler with me on this plan, and think 
this depopulation of villages does not exist—but I am myself sa- 
tisfied of the fact. I remember it in my own country, and have 
seen it in this.’ He then read what he had done of it that morn 


Ing, veginning, 


‘Dp lovely bowers of innocence and eas 

S¢ of my vouth, when ev ort co ple 

H often | I loiter’d o’er thy eg en, 

Where humb!l happiness endear’ ach scen 

How often ive I paused on ve charm,— 

Phe shelter’d cot,—the cultivated tarm,— 

rhe never-failing brook,—the busy mill,— 

The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill 
I hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 


For talking age and whispering lovers mad 
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S L fe and Character of Oliver Goldsmith. 
‘Come,’ says he, ‘let me tell you this is no bad morning’s work; 
and now, my dear boy, if you are not better engaged, I should be 
elad to « y a Shoemaker’s holiday with you.’ This Shoema- 
ker’s holiday was a day ot great festiy ity to poor Goldsmith, and 
was Ss] the following tnnocent manner:— 
| or r ot his intimate friends rendezvoused at his cham 
bers, t kfast, about ten o’clock in the morning; at eleven they 
} et i by e City-Road, and through the fields to Highbury 
B t I ut six o'clock in the evening they adjourned to 
\\ { t House to drink tea: and concl d the evening by 
G r Temple Ex ince Coffee-houses, or at the 
{ 3 I Street here was a very good ordinary of two 
‘ cept at Highbury B t this time (five and 
t ve . inl? t it f neluding a penny to 
t ter, y oe illy consisted of literary charac- 
t v Ve . and s citi s who had left off trade. 
The ex this day’s fete never exceeded a crown, and 
r x nee to ! rs nes, ior w hich the 
i exe " ) living, the ¢ xample ol 
s . 
| I t >the D led Village, so full of natural 
elewa pathos, was of the warmest kind. The 
r I ss i generosity, Dy pressing upon 
1) G th f ! ds, whu the author insisted 
upon yr. when upo putation he found that it came to 
ni yaci , every plet, a sum vw h he conceived no 
por ( be wort r sale of the poem made him ample 
al sf this u sual : ce of moderation Lissoy, near Bal- 
ly yn, whe s brother the clergyman had his living, claims 
t r of being the spot from which the localities of the De- 
serled I ce were derives The church which tops the neigh- 


, hill. 1 mill. d the lake, are still pointed out; anda 


nawtl ! ‘ ered f { ilty ol po tical celebrity, being cut 
to pi sbyt Sf Imirers of the bard, who desired to have classi 
cal | ik « ses and t icco topp s. Nuc 1 Ol this supposed 


localit may be tan ii, DUL IL IS a pleasing tribute to the poet in 





e land « s S. 

Golds th’s hridements of the Hi story of Rome and Eng- 
land. may here be noticed hey are eminently well calculated 
to introd youth to the knowledge of their studies: for they ex- 
hibit the 1 st teresting a d strik ng events, without entering 


ito controversy or dry detail Yet the tone assumed in the //is- 
tory of England drew on the author the resentment of the more 
zealous Whigs, who accused him of betraying the liberties of the 


people, when, “* God knows,”’ as he expresses himself in a letter 
to Langton, ** I had no thought for or against liberty in my head; 


my whole aim being to make up a book of a decent size, and which, 
is Squire Richard says, would do no harm to nobody,” 
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His celebrated play of She Stoops to Conque ry, was Goldsmith’ 
next work of importance. If it be the object of comedy to make 
an audience laugh, Johnson says that it was better obtained by this 
play than by any other of the period. Lee Lewes was, for the first 
time, produced in a speaking character, as young Marlow, and is, 
therefore, entitled to record his own recollections concerning the 
piece. 

“ The first night of its performance, Goldsmith, instead of being 
at the Theatre, was found sauntering, between seven and eight 
o’clock, in the Mall, St. James’s Park; and it was on the remon- 
strance of a friend, who told him ‘ how useful his presence might 
be in making some sudden alterations which might be found neces- 
sary in the piece,’ that he was prevailed on to go to the Theatre. 
He entered the stage-door just in the middle of the fifth act, when 





there was a hiss at the improbability of Mrs. Hardcastle supposing 
herself forty miles off, though on her own grounds, and near the 
house. * What’s that?’ says the Doctor, terrified at the sound 
‘Pshaw, Doctor,’ says Colman, who was standing by the side of 
the scene, ‘don’t be fearful of sguids, when we have been sitting 
Imost these two hours upon a barre! of gunpo vder.’ 

“In the Life of Dr Goldsmith, pre fixed to his Works, the 


above r ply of Colman’s is said to have |} ippe ned at the last re- 


; 


hearsal of the piece, but the fact was (I had it from the Doctor hime 
self) as I have stated, and he never iorgave it to Colman to the last 
hour of his life.”’ It may be here noticed, that the leadi i” incident 
f the piece was borrowed from a blunder of the auth 
who, while travelling in Ireland, actually mistook a gentleman’s 
residence for an inn. 

It must be owned, that, however kind, amiable, and benevoler 
Goldsmith showed himself to his contemporaries, more especially 
to such as needed his assistance, he had no small portion of the 
jealous and irritable spirit proper to the literary protessio: Li 
suffered a newspaper lampoon about this time to bring him into 
1 foolish affray with Evans the editor, which did him but littl 
credit. 

In the mean time, a neglect of economy, occasional losses at play, 


ind too great a reliance on his own versat 


‘ 


ility and readiness of 
talent, had considerably embarrassed his affairs. He felt the pres 
sure of many engagements, for which he had received advances of 
money, and which it was, nevertheless, impossible for him to carry 
on with that despatch, which the booksellers tho ivht themselves 
entitled to expect. One of his last pul ications was a History of 

the Earth and Animated Nature, in six volumes, which is to 


} 


science what his abridgements are to history; a book which indicates 





no depth of research, or accuracy of information, but which pre- 

sents to the ordinary reader a general and interesting view of the 

subject, couched in the clearest and most beautiful language, and 

abounding with excellent reflections and illustrations. It was of 

this work that Johnson threw out the remark which he after 
Vor. VJ. N 1.—Museum B 
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in his friend’s epitaph,—* He is now writing 
, and will make it as agreeable as a Persian 


“his labours was now near. Goldsmith had for 

n subject to fits of the strangury, brought on by too 
tion to sede ntary labours: and one oft those attacks, 

vy mental distre ss. produced a lever. In spite of cau- 
contrary, he had recourse to Dr. James’s fever pow- 
which he received no relief. He died on the 4th April, 
was privately interred in the Temple burial-ground. 


nent, erected by subscription in Westminster Abbey, bear 
ption from the pen of Dr. Johnson:— 


Pa 


S XIX. MDCCXNXNI 


‘ 


Obit I lint, 
IV. MDCCLXNI\N 


Jal 


tute a 


ind features of Dr. Goldsmith were rather unfavoura 
a short stout man, with a round face, much marked 

pox, and a low forehead, which is represented as 
singular manner. Yet these ordinary features wert 


yng expression of reflection and of observation. 


es of Goldsmith’s disposition have been already 
in the preceding narrative. He was a friend to vir 


:ost playful pages never forgets what is due to hen 
elicacy, and purity of feeling, distinguishes what 


} 


ever he wrote, and bears a correspondence to the generosity of a 


disposition which knew no bounds but his last guinea. It were 
almost essential to such a temper, that he wanted the proper guards 
of firmness and decision, and permitted, even when aware of their 

ilessness, the intrusions of cunning and of effrontery. The 


story of the White Mice is well known; and in the humorou 
History of the Haunch of Venison, Goldsmith has recorded ano- 
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ther instance of his being duped. This could not be entirely out 
of simplicity; for he, who could so well embody and rex ord the 
impositions of Master Jenkinson, might surely have penetrated the 
schemes of more ordinary swindlers. But Goldsmith could not 
give a refusal; and, being thus cheated with his eyes open, no man 

be a surer or easier victim to the impostors, whose arts he 

so well describe. He might certainly have a epted the 
draught on neighbour Flamborough, and indubitably would have 
made the celebrated bargain of the gross of green spectacles. 
With this cullibility of temper was mixed a hasty and eager jea- 


lousy of his own personal consequence: he unwillingly admitted 


that any thing was done better than he himself could hi per- 


formed it; and sometimes made himself ridiculous by hastily un 


dertaking to distinguish himself upon subjects which he did not 


understand. Sut with these weaknesses, and with that of careless- 
vess in his own affairs, terminates all that censure can say of Gold- 
smith, The folly of submitting to imposition may be well balanced 
with the universality of his benevolence; and the wit which his 
writings evince, more than counterbalances his defects in eonver- 


sation. ‘* As a writer,” says Dr. Johnson, “ he was of the most 
distinguished class. Whatever he composed, he did it better than 
any other man could. And whether we regard him as a poet, as a 
eomic writer, or as a historian, he was one of the first writers of 
his time, and will ever stand in the foremost class.’’ 

Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith gave to the department 

. the novelist only one work—the inimitable Vicar of Wakefield. 

‘e have seen that it was suppressed for nearly two years, until 
the publication of the Traveller had fixed the author’s fame 
Goldsmith had, therefore, time for revisal, but he did not employ 
it. He had been paid for his labour, as he observed, and could have 
profited nothing by rendering the work ever so perfect. This, 
nowever, was false reasoning, though not unnatural in the mouth 
of the author who must earn daily bread by daily labour. The 
narrative, which in itself is as simple as possible, might have been 
cleared of certain improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, which it 
now exhibits. We cannot, for instance, conceive how Sir William 
[Thornhill should contrive to masquerade under the name of Bur 
chell among his own tenantry, and upon his own estate; and it is al 
solutely impossible to see how his nephew, the son, doubtless, of a 
younger brother, (since Sir William inherited both title and pro 
perty, should be nearly as old as the Baronet himself. It may be 
added, that the character of Burchell, or Sir William Thornhill, is 
in itself extravagantly unnatural. A man of his benevolence would 
never have so long left his nephew in the possession of wealth 
which he employed to the worst of purposes. Far less would he 
have permitted his scheme upon Olivia in a great measure to suc 
ceed, and that upon Sophia also to approach consummation; for, in 
the first instance, he does not interfere at all, and in the secomd, his 
intervention is accidental. These, and some other little cireum 
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ivselves. If any inconvenience—no matter how petty—were to 
happen to any of us on our own 1 yads, and that we were tour 
y ours it would not 
he kept a secret. Nor are we very courteous in laughing at the 








| gy g 
vulgarities, fooleries, impertinences, and provincialisms of the 
good people of England, Ireland, 1 Scotland. Our popular plays 
ind novels, to say nothing of our newspapers, teem with jokes 
wainst > o| snmen as coarse is the coarsest here complained of 
And when we pe ik of the derision h ped on 7 rovincialism, it 
s evident that we take that word 1 avery broad m« ining ind ed; 
fo ve doubt tl ny of the prov neces has been so much t ie object 
ol juz ts peculiarities is the sl! e of Cor kaig e itself,— 
the very d within sound of Bow-bell 
» | { \ uh ¢ ing to | ¢ land with the intentio 
( \ Lu perso | iV >| nave any right to 
omplain e d ribed our ilts as | found them? We 
t ques 1 the go 1 ser ( rood ste w » dictated su 
ten ; but, it being once formed, and its propriety admit 


ted. we should be foo!s indeed if we were angry at his informing 
s, that some particular lines of road were bad—that at some inns 
ink sloe-iuice nad |e rw ot d water for p ri—that his coac! 
through the negligence of a driver——that he took a 
bad half crown, or a forged five pound note—that he occasionally 
met a saucy coachman, or disagreeable companion—that the con- 
versation of the Glasrow mail was not classic t t he sometimes 
heard people talking slang, or fell in with an ultra Tory, who 
would see no blot, or a Whig, who could see nothing bright, in 
England. Would we be a ery, we repr it, at this? In good truth 
we should not; for, to our ov part ir knowledge, every one 


of these adventures might happen, id, in all probability, do hap 


pe » every day We should De ell ed to | n.! wever, 1l this 
valuable inforn ition W re passe iotiasa pictur KE eland Mors 
may be said in favour of the deseriber of pei il adventures 1 
America, than of on who w vuuld do the s e for this or an‘ long 

vilized and organized country. //ere, the peculiarities that ren 
ler such things piquant being almost entirely out of the line oi 


vestic than of foreign inquiry; ¢fhere, where society Is not sa 
stablishe | it b mes an ob ct of curiosity. Ino itil Tf t laud- 
al le , tO examine rw its ditk rent bi inches Worl k upon one anothe 

1 all classes. A foreigner here is not known as a fore igner, eX 

pt we suppose to Mr. Peel; if he pays his bills, he makes h 

iy through the country as easily and with as little observa 


yne of ourselves In America he ts distinguished in a mom: 


1 ine xists a desire to show off before h m, W ch makes 
e diflerence We own, hows ver, that we should wish t 
1 gentleman trave lling through the United States, mixing’ W i 
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itive supply, while they are sure of being fully furnished by us 
irom abroad. But even if writers were as plenty as blackberries, 
he must be Utopian indeed who would expect them to get quarter 
rom our critics oO y gro nd of birth, for en or domestic. We 
lo not spare our ow In the number of the American Review 
preceding this which | ling forth our remarks, there was a very 
ood and sound paper « Wordsworth, in which the reviewer 
speaks with due contempt of th base m ier in which that great 
nan was treated by Jeflrey and his crew. And does he then ex- 
pect that Tim Dwight, and M‘Fingal Turnbull, and such worthies, 
ire to be lauded? It is too absurd Let him look at our own 
literary quarrels, and he will find that we are much more bitter on 
one another than or 1y strangers, and that nationality has nothin 


to do with what Dr. Southey, before he turned reviewer himself, 
called the “ ungentle trade’’ of reviewing. Let America put forth 
i great writer, and he will find us ready to bow down before his 


power, or to melt in his tendern 


} } 


Strictures on the slave-trade, as « irried on in the States, form 
another kind of our abuse of America. This, the Americans should 
-onsider, is not so much a national as a sectarian qiu stion. Her 
own bosom con pre he nds whol Sects as ready to denounce he r as 
any body among us. The slave question, we are aware, is a tick- 


ie ignorant hands of sciolists, 





lish one, and not to be attacked by t 
or the reckless hands of fanatics—but the yw ho clamoured against 
the slave-trade here, must have learned to clamour against it ZAhere 
also; and we must add, that the juxtaposition of eternal bawling 
ibout the inalienable rights of man with the whole system of 
negro slavery, particularly in some of its practieal branches, is, to 
say the least of it, open to a smile, if not to some more serious ani- 
madversions. ‘True it is, that much misrepresentation exists as to 


ie United States, and we leave to their 


the treatment of slaves in tl 
infinite contempt, the Edinburgh reviewers and their disint rested 
indignation on such a subject. People, even though the Atlantic 


rolls between, are not ignorant of the honest Whig notion which 
lies at the bottom of such philanthropy; but let them not imagine 
that the question, such as it is, is one between the two nations. 
There remain to be considered our calumnies on the judges, 
judicatures, legislatures, &c. of America. It cannot be denied that 
there are very queer political parties, and very queer judicial 
people, in the back settlements of America; and it is not to be ex- 
pected that it should be otherwise. Strange judges also exist in 
almost every part of the country. Must not they be mentioned? 
Do we exercise the same forbearance with respect to our own jus- 
tices of the peace? And should the Americans think their cha- 
racter as a nation is more compromised by such pictures, than the 
English character waSiawhen the Justices Greedy, and Guttle, and 
Shallow, were the standing patterns of administrators of law over 
England? As long as economy is the order of the day in the 
States, so long they may depend upon it that they will every now 
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lue preponderance of the democratical part 
ltimately wish we know, and what galls 
it—but the pretext is purely a 

but eternal praise of the 

ill kinds of insulting slanders 

ceive themselves the trouble of 
! theys » confidently allege; 

nas in one or t\ i! in iccesstully shown the utter 

rreat authorities, on some 

supported his most important con- 

, can the Americans wonder, that 

we, who have our constitution at heart, should make inquiries 
whether these praises, brought up in ofjence of us, are well 
founded or not? and having satisfied ourselves that many things 
auded constitution are not good per se, much less appli- 

state of society and civilization, is it to be expected 

ire to permit our adversaries uncontradicted to lord it over 
gument, for fear that telling the truth should injure the 

pie W | lown as one of the chief pre 

ratives ol freemen, to speak as we think? This is the real rea- 
why any allusion whatever ts at any time made to the mode of 
eovernment in America—and if tl llusion be at all angry, it i 
beyond question the anger of lf-defence. If their institutions 
ere not invidiously cried up as a pattern for us, we should let 
them alone; but as they very unceremoniously treat what we con- 
sider entitled to veneration, honour, and respect, they should not 
angry at finding us disposed to question whether their establish- 


conduce to the absolute felicity » human race, any 


more than our own. 


So far have we run over the principal topics of American com- 


plaints, and shown, we trust satisfactorily, that among no class of 
British subjects does there exist any intention of insulting them, or 
hurting their feelings. We of course cannot say that there is no indi- 
vidual so actuated—nor do we think it worth our while to expos- 


tulate with any American who would require so absurd an unani- 


in fayour of a foreign country. ‘Travellers used to better 
s, will complain of bad travelling accommodation; and the 


inm¢é 


Hing 

hectoring assumption of independence, which too many unde: bred 
Americans think it their duty and their privilege to assume, will 
¥ ’ 4 

offend such as are not accustomed to it. Our saints will be indig- 


ant at their slave trade—and so will their own Quakers. Some 
of us will not like the dominion of King Mob, and many among 
is fail to discover all the social and politic al blessings which 
are told such a dominion bestows. Few, very few of us, wish 


a similar government here; but that we submit, ought not to m: 


them angry; for, after all, we are of the elder house. We fancy 


that they have got no literature, but would be very 


onvinced of the contrary. ‘This, we believe, is the 
the case. as far as affects us. Let us take the test of 





1) 


Has ever a ‘an who has come 
incivility ? Ly > refused to resp 
patronize a mal cenius, trom that co intry 
They sho ki not be so thin skint ed. io! 
them laugh at jest, and despise maligni 
which offend them are frue—it avould 
than to quarrel with those who expose then 
years ago were sadly galled by Docto1 Jol US 
ides. Wi y? Because he told what was too lik: ith to be 
If any person wrote a.similar tour at present—Dr. J 
would not, for the facts exist no longer—would any body 
tland bs angry? Not one, The tourist would be ser ip ad 
or torn to pieces amusingly, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


accustomed civility of that eminent periodical, and there 


an end of it. You would hear no nonsense about ** em- 


bittered feelings.’’ The English are the most tolerant of nations 

in this respect. We remember when we were in Paris, shortly 

after Waterloo, that the caricature shops were filled with derisive 

pictures of the allies, which the proprietors had not time to remove 

before the occupati he city. The Prussians and Austrians 

were indignant—threatened to sabre the shop-keepers—swore all 

manner of German oaths—and compelled the trembiing Frenel 

men to take them down. On the cont ious ie caricatures 

against us were much more pointed, the sl 

English buying them, and laughing over them, until thei 

shook again. hich party acted with more magnanimity—or, if 

that word be t big nh an °C: ) vilh more good sense 

and rood | mou! nne r could | r Lif We have 

him here prancing mad a ford vi iw under Mat 
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graphs, ar 
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uman nature. 4 this is but poor work for 

ere n le nen and scnoiars to be employed up nn. n eve ry S ciety, 
and in all ages, until there be a regeneration of the race of mankind, 
there will never be wanting materials enough, and more than 
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*nough, to supply the jealous or malignant with food for his un- 
appy disposition to revel in, and to fill the man of honour or phi- 


lanthropy with shame and surrow. We are not exempt. The 
er Nunting out ol crime, and the impartiality with which cul 


prits of all ranks are dragged before justice, render the amount 


of crime in England apparently much greater, than in countries 


> ri 


where the police is more relaxed, or the chances of evasion more 


numerous. ‘The unexampled publicity, too, which we give every 
case—a publicity unknown in any other country—even America, 
where, though the newspapers are numerous, they are not so well 
organized with reporters as ours, to say nothing of the intense na 
tionality which frequently stimulates them to suppress what they 
‘consider disgraceful to the country—gives a facility, impossible 
elsewhere, to the collector of such facts. We wish such a person 
joy of his honourable and useful vocation. The real disgrace to a 
country would be, if such things, when committed, were not duly 
punished; it would be more to the honour of New Orleans, for in 
stance, if a murderer were hanged there every week, although 
neighbouring people might taunt them with the fact, that fifty men 
were hanged for murder in a year, than that, while the murders 
were committing, a New Orleans man might be able to boast that 
no person had been hanged in their State for such a crime, and 
appeal to the paucity of executions as a test of the purity of his city 
We do not dread comparison, even in this respect, with any 
country. Lands thinly peopled and poor, will exhibit less crime, no 
doubt, because there is less temptation; but that is evidently nota fair 
standard. Some of our neighbours make matter of jest and impu- 
nity what we regard with loathing, but that does not alter the quan- 
tity of crime among them. A fair way of looking at this part of 
the subject would be to take two cities of about the same grade in 
America and in England, say New York and Edinburgh—New 
Orleans and Norwich, &c., and test them together. We must ob 
ject to putting London in contrast with an American wild, or a set- 
tlement of Quakers or Harmonites. When there is no property to 
steal, theft, fraud, and robbery, will be unknown.. Where paper 
money does not exist, or is worth nothing, you will never hear of 
forgery. In villages, where almost all classes blend into one fa 
mily, you will not find the evils which accompany a vast popula 
tion of females, rendered irresponsible from the various causes of 


irresponsibility which exist in overgrown cities. A comparison 


i ° 
instituted in such a spirit might be even phi 
to show the different effects of dense or rare population; in any 
other, would be absurd in conception, and filthy in execution. 

Qur American reviewer talks of comparison between the mem 
bers of the respective governments. ‘This is sheer nonsense. It 
a court where wealth and splendour abound, the vices attendant on 
wealth and splendour will exist; in a government depending on 
popular support, the vices of demagogism (let us take a Trans-At- 


lantic privilege of coining a word) will be found. ° rake, the 
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no more notion ol giving her the attributes attached 
used untechnically, than the editor of the 
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the Bishop of Derry’s sojourn in Italy, are re lly arguments against 


un established church, or that we cannot argue in its favour, and 
that learnedly and eloquently, (see burke,) in spite of these delin 
quencies? We must also most positively rebut the charge of Eng 
land’s being the fountain of infidelity. Infidelity, as all versed in 


the learning of the’ middle ages know, sprung up in the bosom of 
the Roman Catholie Church, and numbers an ts votaries some 
’ ‘ ae } ‘ 

of the highest of her dignitaries. That deisti \ s, who dared 


not appear under despotical vernments, except in mask, wrote 


nder the free domination of England, is quite true, but it is 


i 
iardly a fair objection, considering the quarter it has come from 
The French yhilosophe rs, by tne rT sts and j¢ rs, } ive d ne more 
ne 
1o spre id dislike ot eligion than ill the areuers mn the same side 


Bolingbroke, Collins 


in Eneland The names ol Tol und, Ti 1d il, 

ind others, are summed up in < italorue against us by the Ameri 
an. Dor s he then really elieve that iny ol these men had any 
it influence at any time? or does hi pretend to be ignorant of the 


+ ¢ 


tact that they are forgotten now?sr None of them was unat swered 


{ ollins n particular, suliered under tl! crusi r fia | ot Bentle Vv. 
the most overwhelmin g reply ever given to y unfortunate 
But we ve Hume and Gibbon, classics, which cannot be reject 

‘d trom our libraries, ind they are deistical. We b o leave to 

iy that the great works of these men, the works that have mad 
| 


them classical, are not di “eclly subject to that charge. It re quire 


in immensity of special pleading to extract any thing like deisna 
trom Hume’s History of England, and had we not known the cha- 
racter and opinions of the man it never would have been suspected. 
(hat Gibbon, particularly in his famous fifteenth and sixteenth 
hapters, was anxious to throw a slur upon Christi nity, we have 
O doubt, but he has man wed it so as not to be offensive Watson 
as sufficiently answered him, and we do not fear the slightest con 
tamination ol any mind from the pe rusal of the Decline and Fall. 
We take its learning, its research, its talent, without fearing that 
any body can be unsettled in his faith, by the arguments which he 
adduces to prove that Christianity was indebted to human means 
Mr its success. Indeed, as no one but a fanatic or a tool could 
by possibility imagine that human means had no share in pro- 
pagating the Christian revelation, and establishing the Christian 
ehurch, we cannot tor the lives otf us see, that an argument, ot 
in inquiry as to Aouw far these means opt rated towards per 
forming that good work, is totally inadmissible: and Gibbon’s 
Jeism, as far as it appears in his celebrated work, goes no farther 
The other works of Gibbon and Hume are not classics. They 
ire scarcely read. H ime’s metaphysics are pore l over by pro- 
essed metaphysicians, by some called clever, by some paradoxical, 
by others accused of being mere pilferings from authors who he 
hoped were buried in obscurity—by none believed. Professor 


Leslie, it is true, panegyrizes them Valeat quantum His 





——er 






Ame 1 and England. 


make them more valuable the eyes of the Nerth 
who brings a rect charge of infidelity 


‘lis 


bo ly ol Edi wurehd philosophers, and Edinburgh 

is well for him that he does not publish under the 

our W hig J ry Court l'o couclude, we can safely 

is the most rious literature in the world. If 

n it, sown by the enemy, there is a superabundant 

sound crop We have not to re ly on the splendid para- 

lox of Warburto Lonly. We wonder that the reviewer! lorgot Bull 

and Pearson, Horsley and Magee, not to mention fifty others that 

crowd into our memory, but whom it is useless to recapitulate. 

We, however, had rather ground the praise which we arrogate, on 

the existence of Milton, Addison, Johnson, Cowper, and other /ay- 

men among the very »a@gna/es of our literature, than even on the 
surpassingly splendid display of professed theologians. 

ereat length; but it was because we wished 

(merica, we rv peat, may rest satisfied 

ither hatred nor jealousy on 

perverse statesmen, or demagogues, 

institutions, not as models for our im) 

the two countries 

» in the points princi 

as things for us to bow 

d our utter despica 

must continue to 

“r these so bepraised insti- 


to exist on the roads and 


t travel on the roads, and 


have no opportun ty of seeing ot! . ‘ety than that which taverns 


iflord, will, of course, cont ie ft write accounts of them. Sple 


etic reviewers will make anery ar —droll mimies will draw 
aricature characte aughing writers will compose gibes and 


‘ 


quizzes, and th » all » nations of the earth, our own included 


i ‘ : ; 
Is America DC « So pti nr I : thinks so, she claims a 
‘ . | ! 

A 


re tribune-like sanctit character than she is likely to find 


iniversally recogn : he should be above this folly. ; 

Before w . nciude, | ld, that she lays herself sadly open 
) many ticu igh at the French calling themselves 
the ‘** Gr le nati at some Scotch blockheads dignifying 
Edinburg! th the name of the Modern Athens, and its very mob, 
with that of a nation ntlemen—but what must be the extent 
of the cachinna n t nic i | le ep expose a who vote 
themselves, i crave counci f their national representatives, to 
be the most mirable n 1 in the rid How can we fee! 
when we hear th , ( i ive OF Six Sea-c ains, who in favou: 
able situations c ir gate a-piece, (we rather think we aré 
exaggerating naritime trophies of Ameriea,) equalled to those 


of Nelson? Or when the deeds of some « iptain of bush-fighters, 


who did not run away from an inferior fo! or who in a strong 





There is an apparent discrepan: 


The pages are either missing or 


The filming is recorded as the | 





incy at this point. 


or the pagination is incorrect. 


. book is found in the collections. 
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position repelle d a rash attack, is put above 1onaparte or Wel 
lington ? When we are told gravely , on the rength of tl 
nowned actions, that the American nation 
where the y are not heard of, and acknowle 

ol war as ol peace? Nay, in 

iew, there is a most amusing displa 

the war of 1812, (Mr. Madison’s war, 
Persian war of Xerxes against Greece, an 
consequence, that it is ** quoted, feared, 
(Vol. XVIII. p. 401.) Can flesh and blood 
laughing? Poor blundering Sir George Prev: 
five skeleton regiments, and his handful of 
to Xerxes, in barbaric grandeur, at the h 
vaders! and the Furopean quotation, fear, and flirtation, 
by the celebrate d battles of—God knows where —for, without 
fectation, we cannot remember a s nele iction in the fie ld, ior, if 
we heard the name of one, could we tell 
victory! 


May not our angry feelings, too, if we thought it worth while 


which party claimed t 


to exercise them, be called forth by the regular tirades of yulgai 
ind lying abuse poured out against us, on the fourth of July, all 

he States? What would the Americans, who roar under 
such flea-bites as articles in the Quarterly Review, say, if any states 
man of the rank among us of John Quincy Adams, were to make 
and print such a speech as he has done—-or if John Wilson Croker— 
a Quarterly Reviewer, by the by—ouwr Secretary to the Admiral- 
ty, were to sit down in Kensington palace to write a sham journey 
through the States, full of libel and falsehood, as ¢heir Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Paulding, has done? As Croker’s fabrication, 


in all human probability, would be rather cleverer and s} arper than 


Paulding’s absurd bundle of ignorance and stupidity, we doubt not 
but that they would be almost re ady, on that our provocation, to 
proclaim war. 

As for ourselves of this Magazine, loving our country, its go 
vernment, its great men, its very soil, with the intensity of love, 


wi ive every re ‘t tor America, and have always shown it 


We are not blind to her defects and weaknesses, but we remen 


<now that she contains a vast number 


We shall not, howeve r, address h 
e ol j iltery, nor, aS some ani her sous th 


» do, in the accents of envy or fear. We feel neither; 
! 


that our articie 1s ulready ti ») lone, e yuld tell hea wh 


haps we may resume thes biect where ire now ovr 


ol Eng 
\ ear on 


7 Py ' 
mn it yet done satisiactorily on ¢ 


1 Jonathan ceep his temper 
answel! } } . } 


VI 















EDITION 








fOu eir becoming tost (pati arly when small works) amidst 

A a the lu per i praries., whe the col] ted works of decs sed a 
: thors supers the the shelves Perhaps, however. ons 
us i the s ming d Sappearance ol! tirst ¢ ons f old and 

fy elit iy Ww ~ I I maV so ¢ xpre ss myse lf . is , scribe it 


\t vents, (whatever may be said of many first editions.) 1 
; iJ s Life of Savage is very littl know , ” of o 
ers I perhaps t eratihed by a notic of it 
_ I I of Savage, > ow ch 5 OW x v ore } s ao 
he gst “ The Lives of the most « t iE Poets.” (the 
; work.) was wrift re leans ol 
: i t t ted s S t I e ¢ ore 
: ] 
I ' t KS ! I I | Liy the Poets 
wa veal 1777 eT | ~ vage , } 
y \ é , It was publis! 
f _ ae :' y .s € author having 
; prey i f ‘ og the “* Gentle 
nr \] { 4 - i ; 
4 ‘ Wing IS a COpy Oo 
et . : \ \ { the L fé Ol VI R hard S vace, Sor 


n Warwick 








Original Edition of Johnson's Life of Savage. 






























Lane. MDCCXLIV.” In the space which is generally occupied “i 
by the author’s name, there is a very indifferent and common-place 
engraving of flowers 

lhe book is printed in duodecimo, (pp. 180,) the type pretty 
rood, but the paper seemingly coarse. Let us, however, proceed 


» the znlernals \—- 


In the first place, it may be remarked, that the pages are, to a 
ft 


mode rn_— eve, 





xcessively crowded with capitals, but not without 


ystem; tor all substantives are printed with capital initial let 3 
ers, according to the old custom. Some few words, here and 


there, are also ‘spelt otherwise than we now spell them; for in 

Stance, gaoler, implic ile, pe rsued, &c. We will extract a para 

graph, as an exemplification ol the two preceding remarks. 
P ve 158 “ To complete his Misery , he was persued by the ' 


Officers for small Debts which he had contracted; and was, there- 
tore, obl ot d to withdraw from the small Number ol Friends irom 
whom he had still Reason to hope for Favours. His Custom was 
to lye in Bed the greatest Part of the Day, and to go out in th 
Dark with the utmost Privacy, and after having paid his Visit, re 
turn again before Morning 


| 


My & to his Le iging, which was 1n the Gar- 


+ of } 


ret of an obscure Inn.’’ 

The feat of the orig nal edition with the except on of son 
poetical extracts, hereafter pointed out) seems to be precisely the 
same as that in those commonly read; but the nofes are more full 


ind frequent in the first, and in them are introduced many pieces 


f Savage’s poetry, afterwards omitted 
In a nofe at page 27 are inserted the “ affecting lines” published 
wiginally by Mr. Hill in the Plain Dealer; ‘* which,’’ says Doe- 
tor Johnson, ** he asserts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon 
the treatment received by him from his mother, but of which he 
was himse lt the author, as Mr. Savace altterw irds declared.’’ VW c 


ranscribe the lines in question for the read r’s perusal: 


if less, abandon’ l, uimless, and oppress’ l, 
I tt lel rhit, a levery way dist 
{ S< 1 v ‘ 
th | . J I $ la 
VV { brea Ww t ‘ 
\“ vho gave me life f ! 
I \ t blasts 
B sme f t ‘ f 
~ > want, to I . 
ke i 
( less, on th k wild 
A me 1 wretch, w i 
Where can he | pe for | | ‘ 
Ww! s no softne lan 
‘ n, law, reason, , my ca forsak 
And Nu eps, to keep my 
Crime, which the ert scarce b eve ca . 
rh A d ar uilty of, to ruin 


me blasts m« 





hnson’s Life of Savage 


to lal r fical 

nents, two ol 

Thou 

my mother; but as 
s7ns of t fa hers upor the children, 
uld re me only; and in that rea- 


-onsistent with the rules of sanctity 


sion, out of my mother’s returned estate, for support 





Original Edition of Johnson's Life of Savage. 


“Thus, while /egad/y thé son of one Earl, and naturally of 
nother, | am nominally nobody’s son at all; for the lady having 
riven me foo much father, thought it but an equivale nt deduction 
leave me no mother, by way ol balance; so I am sported into 

world, a kind of shuttlecock between Law and Nature. If 

1d not beaten me back, by the stroke of an Act, on purpose, 
been above wit, by the privilege of a man of quality 

iight have preserved into the bargain, the lives of Duke 
Hamilto | Lord Mohun, whose d spute arose from the estate 

that La of Macck s fic ld, whom (but f the mentioned Act) I 

st have called father; and if Nature id not struck me off 
blow than Law did, the other Earl, who was most 


1 stronger l 
y my father, could have been told I was dead, 
en he was about to enable Be ' his wi//, to have lived to 

severity of a mother, whom I 


eh to have deserved it from, and by which 


‘ts, I have 

too appa- 

horn to vt, Having wi | my judgement with 

avours to be happy, I gave the reins to my fancy, 
at least, to be easy.’ 

peak ol myself, that I 


say something of my Miscellany;’’ and accordingly he here 


rs into some partic tars relative to that work, which it is need- 


o transcrivpe We take up the thre ( yncluding paragraphs ol 
preface : 

‘« To return to ly, my moth d the celebrated Mr 
Locke been acquait vith her example, it had certainly appe red 
In his Chapte Yr against in he iuse it would 
have completed nis imstances olf enormilies ; » ol which, though 
not exactly in the order that he mentions them, are as follow 
fi e there not heen (savs he whole natio , and those of the 
Vi t civilized people 9 amongst whom the ( rposing the ire hildre 72 
sh by want. or wild beasts. has been a practice as littl 
condemned or se ruple l as the begetting them? Were I inclina- 

serious, | could easily prove that I have not been more 
dealt with by Mrs. Bret: but if t! 


ny ise, I shall find a nearer exa 


fo per 
/ 


D 


_ lt is Jamiliar Says the 
grelians, a peopl profsessing ( 


7: 


leed 


and I have often wondered which could be 


_ 


alive, without sceruple There are int 
( 


ufter the manner of the Mengrelians. She industriously obscured 


but now I find she plously professes and practises 
















me, W my tune depended on nfy being known, and, in tha 


i 


sense, she may be said to have 


ay 


for she sa w nan ot spil 

re S The Caribbees (co 
; w/aren i ordade; 
deed, | draw no parallel; 


mmitted the action without scruple, 





ym Punciuatioy 


buried me alive: and sure, like a 





id can see the consequence without 
nues my author) were wont to cas 
lo fat and eat them Here, in 


ir. to spe ik just! ‘e Ol the la iv, sne 





I Pr ¢ trl ted ought to ve me pampered, but alw iyS pro 
I eing starved: nor did she, ev n my infancy, be 
s enough to be suspected of a design to devour me 
[ rary, f ne ever t yroach her, off 
f nave ped ol in « i r, to one ol 
| W S it ! nm began ft 
e 111 I \ | 1a =D il S ely 
prov In short, ed to | prentice 
\ I ( pa i fhe 
= | ’ | was é 
. ] ) the | ‘ ol 
( \ lé l Ol p! ) 
‘ . i { other. | 
I " hie nel 
j | ‘ t { i 
tl ( s el \ happy 
| ny f & Jit ) , 
t \ eam, wh 
Dp \ : red to her in 
f | \ yfiee-st S 
. ' ‘ ‘ Ss Ww 
I l 5 | tiy s 5 | i rat 
" ? Sle ‘ tointe 
7 ets ~ i y 
. ‘ 7 
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AN ESSAY ON PUNE LTIO 
t | s otups I - ’ , PK | 
“ i paus but t 0 : $ s, the member 
s, and th tersections of S Many per 
so mis hen¢ a | ind st sly re ito point then 
' Ss a I r their erroneous notion ike strang ship 
vreck eal perspi ty r ev wo ld mar tne to lowing sentence 
vitl essary and ipeding comma: thus—* All things 
onnected t con racy, were p! eding prosperously 
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Kividently this is wrongly pointed. If the sentence ts to be divided 


at all, there should be a comma alter ¢Aings as well as alter con/e- 


deracy, otherwise the currency of the meaning is hindered. The 
nominative case in a sentence has a necessary and immediate con- 
nexion with its word. As the sentence * All things,’’ &e. Is (er- 
roneously) pointed above, this connexion is undone. There the 


six words * All thines connected with the confederacy”? are made 





e undivided nominative, and this nominative is separated from 
verb it governs by an interpolated comma. Had the sentence 


n written—** All things, connected with the confederacy, were 
precise ble- 
mish, for the words ** connected with the confederacy’”’ would have 


proce 1u hg prospt rously,”’ there would } ivt been no 


stuod as an explanation of, or addition to, the nominative “ All 


things;’’ so that the nominative “ All things’? and the verb 
‘were’’ would not have been disjoined, o1 rendered irrelative, be 
ise in ses of this sort the commas ar parenthesitical. 
here are more errors r¢ specting the d flerent.uses of the comma 
ny Other point. We will take a sentence. “ He reprobated, 
so, the lious, because unsatisfactory task, of every day strug- 
yr for the re dress of injure ae Ihe 1uthor, o ‘OM pos tor, very 
properly puts a comma alter reprobated, and a comma alter aso, 


er to parenthesize the word a/so, as the verb reprobate Zisim 


ediately and naturally connected with the accusative case, 7Aé 


lious task, which it governs, just as the nominative and verb 


! re connected. The author, further, very properly puts a comma 
ter odious, which adjective is connected with fash, and not with 
ecause, the words Jdecause unsatisfactory being merely explana- 

tory. But here the author’s, or compositor’s, accuracy deserts him 
[le forgets that the adjective odious is connected immediately with 

und carelessly includes fask in the explanatory parenthesis 
PCUUSE ; (Lisfai fory The words deca ew? u/ J a fory torm 
1 distinct and perfect clause, and must be pointed off accordingly: 
Dy \ ! ins the ad tive and substantive o¢ is task will 
have nanifest connexion The iuthor has then omitted a 


F } iter vnsalis 











“* He repro ted, also. the odious, because unsatisi: tory. task <« 
every day, st! egling for the redress Ol injuries 
The recurate observance of the natural and mmed ite conne2a 
zon ot words (how dista itly soevel placed trom each othe is all in 
al], with respect to the right distribution of commas. On this part o 
mys bie t, tnereiore, | will sav no! re But thers Sin lashion al 
irregular method of lengthening the co "sp which | mus 
briefly notice. I allude to the smart das/ ly employ 
by iters of the day These, : istonall 
i i alone, a! I yuenti\ Appe to U p 
Thus e see the comma dashed - i t th I 
When the comma 1s dasned, tis Vavs I | 1 Line pau 
The seldomer this is done the better; bu n 
a good enough purpose is answered Thus, whe . ’ ( 
sentence 1s a sort ol ampli ition or expos ono Dp J 
‘¢ His taste for indiscriminate amusements ros t pass ex 
eitements of a higher character,—lfor the movem i great tf 
rests and great efforts.’ Also, whe i ermediate parenthesit 
cla f scdesigned to De I phat tine fir tis good is he! ants VW 
he en ntered Ad nar, ever surrounded now by compan 
assuredly y aesign,. » cord kur li Yr Ol ¢ nie if swere 
to the affectionate light 5.’ Writers must distinguish, how 
ever. between the d { nim I ma so express myseil 1 
the P ad In I Vy cases \ ere tive latt , & 1) He ust 
wil ( S1¢ rable ef] ct. e ilormel! would imnihilate construchol 
is the following line 
I ‘ 
\ dashed yma ilter /eadd ¥ ld obviously destroy t 
c ex betwixt /ead and the following words. And here I wil 
re K it care must be taken that the dash be prope rly placed 
The only p it could hold properly in the above line is the one 
t holds. Put it after g/ory, and it becomes nugatory: expectatior 
wi not i that case, be leteated, et 1S¢€ Lt would never nave 
bet ext l baa ve shou have 1 ed ) i ¢ the subs 
qu { the sente Place ter Ou/, or alter / 
j of ve 
, 
P 
. 
I y 
nt ] necit io ect ~ nattall 1o 1 me 
pectat raised, so in neither is it dete If you write with 
ne The | iths ol glory lead I { t r Is ¢ xpected Iro 
I : with rega 
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these paths are blighted by the 4u/, and we are not surprised to 
find the conclusion—*“ to the grave.’? When, however, the dash 
is judiciously placed after /ead, it is finely efficient. Our expecta- 
tions are raised. ‘‘ The paths of glory lead—’’ whither? to some 
illustrious goal, doubtless? no—‘“‘ but to the grave!’ There ow 
excited hopes are finely defeated. In the first part of the sentence 
we met with nothing to damp them: all was reserved for the last 
The sentence might have run— 


“ The paths of glory lead—to sovereign power,” 


or to any thing else illustrious and excellent. But it is not so; 
and we were not undeceived till we could be undeceived wholly 
and powerfully. My readers will observe the distinction betwixt 
this verse, when properly dashed, after dead, and when improperly 
dashed after glory. In the former case, we are led to anticipate 
something, though of what quality we know not: we, in fact, an- 
ticipate a goal. In the latter case, we anticipate nothing:—the 
poet might be describing the goal of glory, or the advantages 
of glory, or the nature of the paths of glory, or the deings who 
pursue them. We know nothing; and therefore, though our ex- 
pectations are not at once prematurely defeaved, as when the dash 
is put after the “ but,’”’—they are not raised, they are not at all 
excited: in fact, we entertain no expectations, we have no hopes 
to defeat; so that the ** ead but to the grave’’ comes upon us in 
the character of an unexciting truism. 

We come now to speak of the semi-colon, which signifies pro- 
perly a half-member. (Gr. x#d%, membrum.) This is a very 
fashionable point. It is now not unfrequently substituted for the 
comma, generally for the colon, and sometimes even for the period 
In the first and last instances, its abuse is most gross: as to the se- 
cond, it is almost always very pardonable, since it must be allowed 
that their separate uses are «indistinct and dubious. Generally 
speaking, however, it may be said, that the semi-colon is to be 
used when something from the preceding clause of the sentence is 
ultderstood in the subsequent; and the co/on, when nothing is ac- 
tually wnderstood, but there exists so strong a connexion betwixt 
the clauses, that the force and meaning of the latter depend on, or 
are deduced from, the former. I will illustrate this remark by an 
example. Dr. Johnson told George III. “ that for those who 
spoke worse of kings than they deserved, he could find no excuse; 
but that he could more easily conceive how some might speak bet- 
ter of them than they deserved, without any ill intention: for, as 
kings had much in their power to give, those who were favoured 
by them would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their praises; 
and as this proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly excusa- 
ble, as far as error could be excusable.’ The first aember of this 
sentence extends to “any ill-intention:’’ the divisions on each side 
of: the semi-colon are half-members. ‘This is all right, and accord- 
ing to definition. My rule, also, is here exemplified: for, in the 
Vor. VI. No. 31.—Museum B 
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second half-member of the first member, the word Aings is unde 


stood in the /fhem: but, in the first halfl-member of the second 














member. a/fer the colton, nothing is actually understood, the word 
kings being expressly repeated. Still observe, that there is so 
strong exion as my ruie states betw en the clauses, that 
the for neaning of the latter member depend on, or are de 
duce irom, t lormer. 

I hav thus discussed the uses of the semi-co/on and colon at 












1 shall now dismiss them, trusting that I am not here o 





to ine Horatian ¢ wtion —‘* Brevis esse laboro. obscurus 








its comes the period. That tl 





sa fu fop any one will tell you; yet there are many, who, when 





they come to practice, seem to forget this unequivocal definition 





{ this forgetfulness, or inattention, (be it which it may,) is some 





{ bservable in the best writers—in writers of learned pre 






sion. A senten na celebrated The ologian’s work is ol the fol 





lowing nature: ‘“* Sylvanus compassed three points in his inte 







course with t Court. First, a splendid marriage for his siste: 
Secondly, a post of high distinction for himself near his Majesty’s 
perso I} rdiv, an extensive patron ure,”? It is quite obvious 







that all connexion is here broken. We find four distinct sentences 





ide out of one Let us analyse the passage ‘* First, a splendid 





wr his sister.” This is presented to us as a perfect sen 








tence. Of course, then, we can be at no loss to determine what 
case  sple } marriage’ is in. But are we not? A person 
wish to translate the words into Latin, ild not possibly know 
| l the accusative. Yet it 7s in the accusative; so, 








il t ntence were really complete, we should find its roverning 






verb in it. But there is no verb in it—there is nothing that can 








rove! t! iT salive 7arriace. The senter e, then, is imperfect 
[ need s ely add, that we must look to the clause erroneously 
pointed off as a separate sentence, preceding the one in question, 
in order to find a governing verb lor marriage Obviously, mar 





riage is overned DY compassed, The construction Is, ** Sy lvaffus 














compassed a splend ! marriage,’’ &c., and so on with the remain 
der; f » post of high distinction, and an extensive patronage, 
stand precisely in the same predicament with a@ splendid maz 





Some writers are led into the above error by a fear (I take it) of 





noin ong sentences. Short sentences are th fash on, ind sen- 





tences must, W thout re card to their real lengt! ‘ be point d off TT 
rdingly. They will then at least doof# short. But this is bad 

nt nscholarlike judgment. A sentence essentially long 
nd some sentences are not the worse for being long) can neve 

become otherwise, however minced. 

There is another source of error on this head; one, I must s« 









ously observe, which ts the grand prevailing source of mistake i: 





s this: the consideration of sound and 


ictical punctuatlor It 
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adence, instead of sense and construction. People are far too apt 
to punctuate by the sound, when, in fact, it is quite impossible to 
punctuate accurately by simple sound. We must regard mainly— 


nay entirely—the construction of a sentence. Between the 


different clauses of that single sentence which I introduced, rela- 
tive to our friend Sylvanus, you may pause as long as if those 


clauses were complete sentences ; but you must not, therefore, be 


tempted to imagine that you may with propriety dot off a /ud/ stop 
alter every clause. Count four, if you like, between the separate 


members; but (in the name of accuracy!) only distinguish them 
1 inseparable 


by such potnts as shall not destroy their mutual and i: 


connexion. 

Now for the note of admiration. This is much too frequently 
introduced by modern writers. Rogers crowds them into his ser- 
vice throughout “‘ Human Life:’’ and yet that elegantly printed 
little volume would have looked three times as well with half its 
It is properly used after exclama- 
vill adduce a 
} 


number of notes of admiration. 
tions, invocations, and very pointed reflections. I 
few examples, in which it is properly and improperly us¢ 


Mitm an—/(properly.) 
“Ha! ’tis the thunder of the livir 


Alas'—(generally speaking 


Miss Porrer—(proper'y.) 
‘* Providence had seen fit to smite him indeed:—but how me 
eifully !”’ 
Reflections commencing with “how’’ always have this mark 
; 5 é 
ifter them. 
Miss Porter—(properly.) 
‘‘ Brother spirit! think you this bark will ’scape?’ 


Miss Porter—(properly.) 
‘‘ The tears that washed the fading cheek of Aigline it would be 


fruitless tonumber. Clarence, then, had transferred his heart to 


inother!”’ 

The admiration-mark is (to speak generally) improperly annex- 
ed when there is no particular point in a sentence, and nothing ap- 
proaching to exclamation or invocation. An example or two will 
suffice. 


toGERS—(improperly.) 
“He grows in wisdom, and in stature too! 
And, as new scenes, new objects rise to view, 
Ihinks nothing done while aught remains to do!” 
(Improperly.) ‘*The evening was beautiful, and a refreshing 
breeze invited them to prolong their walk!” 

We proceed, lastly, to consider the note of interrogation. Its 
appropriate uses are obvious. Yet there is one mistake respecting 
it which is not very uncommon, and which shall form my only 
rround of comment. FEremplum doceat 
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Anowx.—** Evelina entered the gloomy mansion, and asked wh 
was the apartment destined for her private use?’’ 

Here the interrogation-mark is improper. Evelina put a ques 
tion, indeed, but only the substance of that question is recorded 

Mr. Campbell has pointed the following passage rightly, with a 
correct observance of this rule: 

‘It isasked, in Mr. Southey’s Specimens of English Poetry, why 
Pomfret’s Choice is the most popular poem in the English lan 
cuage: it might have been demanded, with equal propriety, why 
London Bridge is built of Parian marble.”—British Poets, Vol 
LY. p. 382 

The sudstances of two questions are here given. The questions 
hemselves would be, Why is Pomfret’s Choice the most popular 
poem in the English language? Why is London Bridge built of 


) : rhla 2 
Parian marble 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE 


/ Selection af Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and /ccompa- 
niments, by Henry R. Bishop; and Characteristic Words, by 
T. Moore, Esq. No. IX. London, 1824. J. Power. 


Mr. Moore’s Irish Melodies, though published as Music, come 
upon us with a high claim to be reviewed as literature. Lord 
Byron is reported to have said, (not very complimentarily to his 
friend’s other works, to Anacreon, Lalla Rookh, and The Loves 
of the Angels,) ¢ghat Moore’s name would descend to posterity for 
his lyrical compositions rather than for any other; and however 
we consider him entitled to take a poet’s rank in another way, we 
are not disposed to question the truth of the noble critic’s dictum 

This Number of the Melodies is well calculated to sustain the 
character of the work. Among the Airs we recognise old and fa 
miliar favourites: they are very sweetly set and accompanied; and 
the words are at once appropriate to them, and worthy of the Bard 
The pieces are in general so long that they may be deemed poems 
rather than songs; and so pretty, that we are sure many of our fair 
ve tasked by them hereafter in spite of the fashiona 
ble custom of giving only a verse or two to the admiring circle. 

Mr. Moore is not the most happy in his Bacchanalian songs—it 
s love which inspires him best. The following, 


songsters W 


to a tune called 
Paddy Snap, is, however, a fair example of the former ela 


] [Sse 


Quick! we have but a second, 
Fill round the cup, while you may 
r ° 


lime, the cburl, hath beck 


And we must away, away' 


Grasp the pleasure that’s flying, 


For, oh! not Orpheus’ train 
Could kee p sweet hours from dy 


, ' , 
ie aimee Ghaam, ¢: 
ir gvarm the ) ral 
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k! } 

NK we have l 

id, fill round, w 
ime, the churl, hath bec 


id we must aw Ly, AWA 


I ke some : 
And half meet 
hat thou shouldst 
, oh shame unt 
It, ever thou see’st that 
When a cup or lip shall woo thee, 
And turn untouch’d aw ay ' 
Phen, quick! we have but a second, 
Fill round, fill round, while you may ,; 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon’d, 
And we must away, away! 


lhe following is pathetic and beautiful—it is to a plaintive, name 


And doth not a meeting like this make amends 


For all the long years I’ve been wand’ring away- 
see thus around me my youth’s early friends, 
As smiling and kind as in that happy day! 
ugh haply o’er some of your brows, as o’er mine, 
rhe snow-fall of tume may be stealing—what then 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
We'll wear the gay tinge of youth’s roses again 


What soften’d remembrances come o’er the heart, 
In gazing on those we’ve been lost to so long! 
Ihe sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them like visions of yesterday throng 
As letters some hand hath invisibly trac’d, 
When held to the flame will steal out on the sight, 
So many a feeling, that long seem’d effac’d, 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light 


And thus, as in memory’s bark, we shall glide 
lo visit the scenes of our boyhood anew, 
rho’ oft we may see, looking down on the tide, 
The wreck of full many a hope shining through—~ 
Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers, 
That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 
Deceiv’d fer a moment we’ll think them still ours, 
And breathe the fresh air of Life’s morning once mor 


So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost, 
For want of some heart, that could echo it, near 
Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
I'o meet in some world of more permanent bliss, 
For, a smile or a grasp of the hand, hast’ning on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this. 
But, come,—the more rare such delights to the hea 
The more we should welcome and bless them the mor 
They’re ours, when we meet,—they are lost, when we part 
Like birds, that bring summer, and fly when tis o’er 
rhus circling the cup, hand in hand, ere we drink, 
Let Sympathy pledge us, thro’ pleasure, through pain 
That fast as a feeling but touches one link, 
ter magic shall send it direct through the chain 
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There is a rather misplaced note about Washington Irving, and 
Mr. Moore’s love for America introduced, or, to use a strong 
and rather vulgar expression, lugged in here. It is a profession of 
faith hardly called for, and very contradictory to former senti- 
ments.—The Boyne Water, p- 31, is too political for song: it 


seems as if harmony itself could not spring from Ireland without a 
redominancy of discord. We pass the Boyne therefore, for a 
. - : ’ 


hott 


poem, to the tune of the Munster 


oer ier ly 
r fell, 


ume rich light h ing o’er her cl 
Lj lay’d arouml those lips, 
} sport ,» aS lowe rs we uld S ng 
f Love could lend their k 
the West no lone ] 
iy from heav’n withdr 
And, aze again I turn’d, 
Che nstrel’s form seem’d fading 
As if Aer light and heav’n’s were one, 
The glory all had left that frarne 
4nd from her glynmering hips the tons 


As from a parting spirit, came 


Whe ever lov’d, byt bad the thought 


That he and all he lov’d must par 
Fill’d with this fear, I flew and caught 
Chat fading image to my heart— 

And cried, “Ol th thy do 


I l, m 
Oh light of you 
Must ye then lose yo 


Arwi + 





William Belsham, Esq.—G. Belzoni. 


A few indifferent rhymes, and one or two poetical blemishes 
in a critical view) might begmentioned; but as we should not 
break butterflies on the wheel, so neither ought we to dissect 


nightingales 


Selected for the Museum from a late English Work 
BELSHAM (WILLIAM, ESQ.) 


A man of fortune, lately residing at Bedford, and author of a 
variety of works which we shall notice in chronological order; 
Essays, Philosophical, Historical and Literary, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1785; Observations on the Test Laws; Historical Memoir of 
the French Revolution, 8vo. 1791; Examination of Mr. Burke’s 
«fppeal, 1792; On the Necessity of a Parliamentary Reform, 
1793; Memoirs of the Reign of Geo. Tll.; Memoirs of the 
Kings of Great Britain of the House of Brunswick; Remarks 
on the <idministration of Mr. Hastings in Bengal; History of 
Great Britain from the Revolution to the House of Hanover, 
1798; he afterwards continued the history of George III. to the 
Peace of Amiens; Two Historical Dissertations on the secession 
of 1717, and on the treaty of Hanover, 1725; Remarks on the 
History of the Politics of Great Britain and France, 1801; 
Remarks on the Peace of wlmiens, 1802; The Historical Dis- 
sertation on the Silesian War, and another on The Character of 
Louis XV 1. 

Mr. Belsham is a staunch whig, and all his writings bear the 
stamp of that school; he lived in great intimacy with the late Mi 


Whitbread 


G. BELZONI. 


; ; 


Tue following modest account is given of himselt, by this en 


terprising and intelligent traveller, whose perseverance ‘and intel- 
lectual resourees have seldom beea equalled. He has accomplish 
ed some things which had never been thought of, and others 
which, before he undertook them, had always peen attempted hi 


Valin. 

** My native place is the city of Padua: I am of a Roman fam 
ly, which had resided there for many years. The state and trou 
bles of Italy in 1809, which are too well known to require any 
comment from me, compelled me to leave it, and from that tim 
I have visited differeut parts of Europe, and suffered many vicis 
situdes. The greater part of my younger days I passed in Rome, 
the former abode of my ancestors, where I was preparing myself 
to become a monk; but the sudden entry of the French army into 
that city altered the course of my education, and being destined to 
travel, I haye been a wanderer ever since. My family supplied 
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me occasionally with remittances; but as they were not rich, I did 
not choose to be a burden to them, and contrived to live on my 
own industry, and the little knowledge I had acquired in various 
branches. I turned my chief attention to hydraulics, a science 
that I had learned in Rome, which I found much to my advantage, 
and which was ultimately the very cause of my going to Egypt; 
for I had good information, that an hydraulic machine would be of 
ereat service in that country, to irrigate the fields, which want 
water only to make them produce at any time of the year. But I 
am rather anticipating. In 1803, I arrived in England, soon alter 
which I married, and, after residing in it nine years, I formed the 
resolution of going to the south of Europe. Taking Mrs. Belzon 
with me, I visited Portugal, Spain, and Malta, from which latter 
place we embarked for Egypt, where we remained from 1815 to 
1819. Here I had the good fortune to be the discoverer of many 
remains of antiquity of that primitive nation. I succeeded in 
opening one of the two famous pyramids of Ghizeh, as well as 
several of the tombs of the kings at Thebes. Among the latter, 
that which had been pronounced by one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the age to be the tomb of Psammuthis, is at this mo 
ment the principal, the most perfect and splendid monument in 
that eountry. The celebrated bust of young Memnon, which | 
brought from Thebes, is now in the British Museum; and the ala- 
baster sarcophagus, found in the tombs of the kings, is on its way 
to England.”’ 

Since his arrival in England, M. Belzoni has published an ac- 
count of his travels and labours, with the title of ** A Narrative 
of the Operations and recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in Egypt and Nubia, and of 
a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the ancient 
Jerenice; and another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammen.” 

When he had opened the tomb of Psammuthis, M. Belzoni 
made drawings of all the figures, hieroglyphics, emblems, and o1 
naments in the tomb, and took impressions of every thing in wax 
Mhis laborious task occupied him more than twelve months. It 
vas undertaken with the intention of constructing in England a 
perfect fac simile of the tomb; and since his arrival in this coun- 
try, M. Belzoni has carried his intention into complete effect. 
The exhibition of the tomb of Psammuthis is now open, and the 
English spectator, without quitting the capital of his own country, 
may inspect a minutely faithful resemblance of this interesting 
monum@nt of antiquity 


JEREMY BENTHAM, 


W «4s educated for, and called to the bar. His brother, General 
Bentham, being in the service of Russia, he visited him in that 
country, and from Cherson sent some of his works. He is the 

ithor of a variety of works, some of them of considerable cele- 
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ty. The first appeared in 1776, under the title of “A Frag 
ment on Government,”’ being an examination of Blackstone’s Com 
mentaries on that head. ‘* A View of the Hard Labour Bill,”’ in 
1778. gut the work which has given him great fame is his *‘ De 
of Usury,”’ showing the impolicy of the restraints laid on 

ry bargains (1787); this is a work which has been hitherto 

red, and may be said to be unanswerable. ‘ Introduction 

he Principles of Morals and Legislation,’’ 4to. 1789. In 1790 

or 1791, he drew up the draft of a code for organizing the judicial 
establishment of France. Having conceived the idea of making 


nvicts usel il, he opened his design in the _ Panopticon, or In 


ction-House,”’ 2 vols. 8vo., in which he developes his plan, 
th has been adopted in part in the Penitenti ary -House, lately 
ult on Mill-bank. “S ipply without Burthen,”’ 8vo. 1795. Mr. 
Be ntham’s great work was not p iblished in his native ngue ; it 
ippt ired under the title of ** Tr ute de Le eislation ( ivile,”’ } vols. 
Svo. 1802; the MS. was put into the hands of M. Dumont, a Swiss 
leman of considerable talents, who published it in French 
Letters to Lord Pelham, on the Plan for the Home Penitentiary 
** <A Plea for the Constitution,’’ 1808, shows Mr. Ben 
im to be a good whig; and his work, published 1808, entitled 
‘Scot’s Reform considered, with respect to the Regulation 
Courts of Justice,’’ shows him to i good | wyer. 
work of Mr. B.’s was translated by M. Dumont, from 
Theorie des Peines et des Recon pe nses,”’ 
2 recent work he appears to enter heartily into the 


niversal suffrage, but it is written in a manner to make 


converts. ‘* Chrestomathia, part 1;’’ ‘“* Plan of Parliamentary 
;’’ * Papers relative to Codification;’’ “Church of Eng- 


and ** Observations on 1! ictive and Prohibitory 

mmercial System,’’ are his ; is productions, in 

nd English, are numerous sentham ilso the au- 
several papers in Youne’s Ann: 


RERNADOTTE (JOHN BAPTIST JULIUS, NOW CHARLES JOUN ), 


, Ol Sweden. The sudde n rise of this disti | man to 
me government of a kingdom, of which he was not a na- 
singular, he being the only one the pupils of 

vho has preserved the rank of a sovereign and the es- 
monarchs. He was born at Pau in Bearn, 
1764, the son of a citizen, and his education 

He entered into the regiment of royal marines, 


the rank of serieant at the breakin out ot the revo 


| } ™ | 
activity and his valour raised him to the rank of colo- 


army against Austria in 1792, and he commanded a 
lemi-brigade in 1793, when Kleber appointed him general of bri- 


} 


rade. His patron ulso obtained for him tl 


ic command ( 
, , 


sion of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, at t head 


Vor. VI. No. 31.—Museum 











; 


Bernadotte. 


ne was present t the battle of Fleurus in 1794 On the 2a ol 
July, 1795 e contributed to the passage of the Rhine at Neu 
wied, yurse of August he took possessidn of Altorf 
On the 22 Ss divisiol posted in advance oft Newmark, was re- 


mainder of the army under General Jour 


da B te however distinguished himself in thi command 
ol t l Being a sed of having in that retreat illowed 
his twenty-lour he rs to pillage Nuremburgh, he com- 
uumny inal to the Directory I 
1797. he S rl of Italy, and | < of the glory ot 
‘ . | o ) Sor ) 1 ~ 1 ok Paln 
\ (rra & \ ‘ the 18 ot 
| ' of S 17 b 1 or i ress ainst 
1 S ( i ¢ \ wi aay ? egTru WV O ol t) 
¢ \ 1 Ss tto ove nrov the revol 
; © i . ( reny s ets prey ously 
I sted M. Entraigues | ste, who was 
Russian legation at Venie s his papers v 
| t \ ch § ous I P? eg! ind 
+ S mre lor t eas \ el 
\ ~ U () 1 LS ‘ } 1,9S,1 
5 3 s ’ SS { \ 0) { 
I \ t i ct I 
. ‘ ned to « - he 
\ preceding yt b be 
t gy sco\ I t re y sometl ge oliensive t 
\ i. . { same dav. 5 tel, a fete 1 
\ | nee nd hoist side ol s res 
- . ' ! | ple ittack 
f i ( | { ( VN S B I ‘ Ltt tted \ it I 
| he 1 to t Directory s event, | 
t emperor, ( l s ol 
t rut On his arr | ? ( dl co 
iv) VY adivis va I S resig l ' 
Hague, v had | ferred on him. He 
. t rep t F +} nent wh } vd 
I \ \ i | lor t provation ot t ) I 
\ \ L7 S Ber i 1 t onte 
\ uy I \ ¢ \ \ ) 1 establis d hin 
( | \ lady, siste i-law Joseph Bonaparte, 
l General Duphot, issacred Rome ji i 
L In 17 } Bernadott et n ed 1 chief tl 
ervati . bombarded Ph psburenh, ind drove t 
J Austria and all emigrants from Frankfort, ordering the: 
1 I twenty | iwues below the ay need posts ot the Frenc } 


, iu tine Oth of Prairial (19th of Jun 
1799), “ expelled Merlin, Treilhard, and Lareveilliere from 


Direct , he was named minister of war, in which post | 

















ducted himself with ability. sut his connexions with the de- 
mocratic party alarmed the Directory, and he was 1 ced by 
Nill t-Mureau. He retired pe ace ably, ind aiter the 1lSth o Bru 
maire he was named counsellor of state and general in chief of the 
irmy ol the west. In this ¢ ypacity he dis] ersed 1n many rencoun- 
ters the royalist troops, and on the 6th of May, 1800, he prevent- 





ed the land ne ot the English at () iperon. In L804, Bernadotte 
was made a marshal of the empire. Soon after this he was ap- 
pointed to comm d in Hanover, and was named eft of t Sth 
yhort of the legion of honouw In 1805, t o}) sent, he was 
( sen to preside at the electoral coll ve of Vau , and was 
lected some days alter for the ipper Pyrenees ] Ki of 
P; sia conterred on him about Lh time, I order o Lhe ¢ a] 

1 the Elector of Bavaria followed | Ss example, by sending him 
he riband of St. Hubert. Bernadotte quitted Hanover, with th 
reatest part of his army, towards the end of September, 1805 
ind on the 25th of the same month, aiter violating the neutral - 
ritory, by traversing Hesse and the country of Anspa he ar- 
rived at Wurtzburgh, where he united with the Bavarians who 
had ente into an alliance with France lhe corps under his 
é rs formed the centre of the Fren« rmy, and by these means 
ntributed mainly to the victory of Aust The Emperot 
N 1806, gave him the principality of Ponte Corvo. 

Ir ev with Prussia he comt {1 the first corps of t 

iy of 10,000 men, 
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Charles the 


ber followi1 
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istonish 


his presence who had never appertained to his party 


he promised the crown prince vari 


Ss ) re, | 
s in favour of the Swedes, which, however. were 
His highness strongly insisted on the performans 
complained of the captures made on the 
French privateers: ind he accused Napoleor 


I 
he of Finland, by engagin 


loss g 
len 


contain 
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)ore than a million of victims lying dead on the field of honour, 


sacrificed to your enterprises.” 

Sweden now entered into the coalition against France. On the 
I8th of May, the crown prince put himself at the head of 30,000 
men and landed at Stralsund, whither Moreau had also arrived 
w world, to assist the cause of the allies. These two 


\f different principles and characters, and had never 
and that 


itimate. However, they agreed in one thing, 
| was appointed 


from the ne 


en very 
hatred towards Napoleon. The prince roy 

j 

‘ 


o lead the right wing of the allied army; | under his orders 


sian and Prussian corps, altogether comprising nearly 


in \ R ‘ 
hundred thousand men, who were ed the army oi 
north. This combined force ol ar Gros-Beren, a 
nsiderable advantage, but the \ rreatly ex 
at of Dennewitz, which the crown prin ned over 
es ol Ney and Oudinot, on the t! I september, 
tle of Dennewitz saved the Prussian cap which Napoleon 
was on the point of invading. The 
deputation to the victor, to expres I vledgments for the 
ervice he had done their country He 
ments of the Emperor of Austria, who 
and who sent him the grand cross « 
Three days after this the prince royal addressed a proclamation to 


the Saxons ao Very soon,”’ said ne 


Berlin sent a 


+} 


vi rreat events aflord you 


German blood must flow, 


shelter from all ambitious policy. If 


let it be for the inde pe ndence of Germany, and no 


t at the will of 


’ 


man alone, with whom you are not connected by any tie orany 


In the battle of Leipzig he rendered the most import 
the allied cause; on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of Oc 
ht wing. On the 7th of December 


tober he commanded the rigi 


one 
nte rest.’ 
int service to 


following, he wrote the following letter to his son, Prince Oscar, 


‘* My dear Oscar,—In former times the Lu 
the First in restoring liberty to his coun 


if 


dated irom Lube *k. 
beckers assisted Gustavus 
debt hich the Swedes owed to them 


try. I have now paid the 
Lubeck is freed.—I have the ha iness to take possession ol 
that city without shedding a drop of blood. This advantage is 
er to me than the winning of a pitched battle, even had it been 


d with the loss of only a few men. at a happy thing is 
ling of tears. Sleep 


dear son. to be able to prevent the shedd 
joyed in tranquillity. If all men were duly im 

truth, there would be no conquerors, and the 

t to-mor 

ng to the 

this 

favour of the 

had compelled 

he French to- 


dear 


fall 
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and at their marriage he ad 
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high cheval 


ier som 
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r’s court, and 


ilchymy and magic 


and the hi 
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n’s Tale. 4, 
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hich he bought tor that purpose 


Charles tf), 


the crown prince was elevated 


s event happe ned on February 5th, 
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ppointed, but never 


edged by all the great powers 


voint of diplomat 
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herbs; he afterwards went 
lients; but what use he 


rT church-vard, and gathered certai! 
apoth« eary, and bought other ingredie 
ine. Having thus col- 


1o an . 
meant them for the apothecary could not divine o 
lected hts materials, he procured a large copper vessel, in the cen- 
threw in the ingredients which 


tre of which he lighted a fire, and 


had previously collected 
s time it was almost mi rht, and his star had contracted 
e into the smallest possit k. The Count still seemed 
tab! w! 1y a case of lancets 


is ne pproached 1 tavole ) \ ich ’ 
ed, reluctant to lift 
Imonitory ra- 


esita 


its at 


beautiful star 


heered him to desis 


he had provided, and as often 
ts, the 1 


nstrumen 
s evil fenius in the end 


i 

cliance, ind 
prevailed ;—stretching forth his hand rashly, he took one of the 
lancets, and, piercing his lett a1 hree droy f his own 
ylood to mingle with the othe 
Searcely had he with a throbbi he 
lent of sorcery, when ; lean, and dre il hand appeare 
fume olf the « 1, and presented him witl 

—** If thou wilt 


written 
the prayers ol 


power of a 


a siave till All l : 
TE Herman, * that 


_ Who ind What art thou,’’ it Count . 
dost tempt me with this apocal | agency ?—- Show me thy face, 
' tn 99 


At that instant a black clou s hovering in the air op- 
‘ured Count Herman’s star 


hat I may know if thou mayest be trus 


posite the window, and which had oWcures 
a magnificent being, 


Iden! opened, ul 
li with ineffable and al 


of destiny, suddenly 

lothed in light and splendour, an 
sweetness and beneficen ; yunt, ravished with de 

ll or ces, and declared, 


S beautiful revelation, | n 
to serve any brig - God; but still retaining 
he s ‘* Show me, however, 


, 
{-possession, 
‘ 


vonted SClI-DpO I 
do for me, for I willa t nothing on trust. 
: itself to- 


no desire 


nst 
nat stant the vision GISap] ! , the cloud rolled 
r, and in a moment after it was moved aside by the wiad, 
nt Herma w in another cloud behind it a shadowy pro 
s of treasure, and golden urns, and 


if thou canst 


) ire 


—** No,”’ said the Count; * 

1, | will not accept the conditions of thy offer; for 

a can he sensual wishes of the corporeal being, 
und my spirit thirsts for higher pleasures. 

uttered these words when a change came over 


but minister to t 
' 
} 


s arc ly had he 

vision, and he | a vast landscape delineated 
s in the scene of a theatre. 
rowned with domes and spires; and presently a great army was 


beheld in the clou 
In the midst of it was a superb city 


c beheld a figure 
hrown open, 


seen approaching, in the commander of which he 
of himself. As it approached the city the gates were t 
and a number of venerable senators were seen to come forth, bear 
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elittering reg: ot an ancient monar¢ 


y, whi 
kneeling at the feet of the phantom-resemblance « 


No.’ exclaimed Ce Herman: “I am not t bribed 


1 | es of amb You would but place me in 


le, to make my ruin mor 


befall the common fortuns 


eants, ve vain illusions, t! 
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lave not given my <¢ 
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from that night Count Herman becan 


His studies were abandoned, and he 
gloomy and moody abstraction. 

In the: in time, Sir Gondibert were 
ate. ‘h affection had 
children, with whom they were annual- 


the | ractice Ol ceé lebrat ng he 


4 


enjoying every felicity of the married st 


ssed with seve ral 


: return of then wedding day 
by a little rural fete, at which all their neighbours, and the peasant- 
ry around their residence, were in the practice of attending. On 


the return of this joyous 


anniversary, while they were in the 
midst of 


their festival, Count Herman was seen to issue from the 
recesses of a wood, with his arms folded, and countenance knotted 
with the evidences of fierce and troubled thoughts. Sir Gondibert, 
on seeing him, was touched with sorrow at his altered appearance, 
and sent two of the children to invite him to partake of their r 


vels. At first the Count was shocked and agitated, to find him 
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elf led thus unaware to witness the happiness of his rival; but the 
kind and innocent entreaties of the little children won upon his 
iffections, and he allowed them to lead him by the hand to their 
parents. ‘ 

For a few minutes the appearance of the gloomy misanthrope 
damped the general hilarity of the company; but the impression 
soon wore off, and they resumed their dancing with even more 
spirit. But their cheerfulness found no responsive sympathy in 


the breast of Count Herman; on the contrary, it awakened al! the 


worst feelings of his nature, and he hastily quitted his seat between 
Sir Gondibert and Beatrice, and rushed into the forest, calling for 
the demon. What passed between them is not known; but scarcely 
had he disappeared among the trees, when a dreadful wild boar 
came furiously out of the wood, and carried ofl one of the dancers, 
to the total destruction of all the happiness and pleasure of the 
aay. 

From that time, as if afraid to trust himself abroad in the world, 
censburg, where he 


»} 


the Count retired to his paternal castle of R 
| 
ned 


ig 
life, musing with re- 


lived for some time a solitary ind wret 
morse on the rash act by which he had forfeited his soul without 
being able to avail himself of the purchase-price. In all that time 
his natal star was not visible in the heavens; and night after night 
he walked the lonely battlements of his towers, with his eyes 

izerly fixed on the constellation to which it belonged; but it 
never shone out. 

One night, as he was thus contemplating, with a settled horror, 
the countenance of the skies, so totally darkened to him, he was 
heard to exclaim,—** The loss of Beatrice was perdition to me, 
and the rage of passion, like the blasts of hell, overwhelmed me with 
inexpressible despair. O, Beatrice, what a forfeit I have made for 
thee, and yet I have not courage to demand of the fiend to make 
thee mine!’’ and at these words he cried with a shrill and terrible 
voice, to which all the midnight echoes resounded awfully, as it 
reverberated among the hills around the castle, ** Come, thou ac- 
cursed demon, and fulfil the purpose for which l am pledged to be 
thine. I will have Beatrice in my castle a willing guest; find the 
means to bring this to pass.”” 

At these words a dismal and ominous black cloud, like a pall, 
covered the face of the heavens, and the fiend was seen to approach 
it, sailing slowly along with dreadful wings. In a moment it 
stooped, and lifting the blackness like a curtain, exposed behind a 
stately bedchamber, in which, on a couch, lay the phantom of a 
venerable old man, seemingly in the last stage of life, presenting a 
number of papers t¢ one of the numerous attendants who surround 
ed his couch. Count Herman was struck with astonishment at 
this visionary scene; for in it he recognised a chamber in the cas 
tle of his uncle, the Palatine; and in the person of the invalid, a 
wasted sickly apparition of that illustrious prince; but before he 
could inquire what it meant, the fiend suddenly armed himse! 
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with a dart. and struck the dying man dead. The whole scene 
then disappeared, and in 


. the same moment an express arrived in 
the Palatine, to inform the Count that he lay at the 


the castle from 


poll t of death, and was desirou 


] 


s to see him before he died. 
1 trembling when he heard this, 


Count Herman, overawed and 
mmediately set out for the residence of the Palatine; but, before 
he had performed half the } ey, he was met by Sir Ludolph, 
his cle’s secretary, who was coming te inform him that the 
Palatine was no more. 

‘““Where are the papers that he gave you?” cried the Count 
iI iptly. The attendants, nd particularly Ludolph, were sur- 
prise 1 at the question; but the latter onlv bowed, and taking a 
parcel of papers from his bosom, pres« them to the Count 
‘ i nere 79 said he, ** are tne | pers which ne gave me to deliver 
into your own hands. They are the bonds and y ichers ol he ivy 
debts due by Sir Gondibert on his father’s ac aby 

At these words Count Herman snatched them eagerly from thi 
hands of Lu olph, and seemed, as it were, to devour them with 


ful secretary was evidently much moves 


most 
to claim payment of thes 


his dearest friend, and he would 


debts: tor the debtor was once 


long ro have destroyed the bonds; but know ng how similarly 
treated you had been by his son, Sir Gondibert, he still preserved 
them, in order that you might show t greatness of your mind by 
iving ther p even to the man who had injured you, and so, like 
he Pa mself, do good for evil.’’ 
But t ; Count Herman said dryly,—* All that Sir Gondi 
bert possesses 1S not sufficient to sat sfy these words.”’ 


** Nor twice as much,” replied Ludolph. 
Then he is ruined. 
Ile must be so, were you, my lord, to insist on payment 
* The man is in my power,” exclaimed the Count, with hoars 


} 


ind horrible exultation. ‘** Go, slave, and at thy peril remit no 


{ 
means the utmost rigour of the law allows, till Sir Gondibert has 
paid every fraction of this debt.” 

Sir Ludolph would have remonstrated, but the Count was in 


exorable, and, in consequence, Sir Gondibert, with his family. was 


reduced to the ieee distress. By these cir imstances, the 
command which had been given to the fiend was fulfilled, and the 
Lady Beatrice, in great sorrow, came to the vate of the Count’ 
castle, and sought admission. 

While she was standing in conversation with the porter, tl 
Count happened to come out, and seeing who was there, ran and 
attempted to embrace her; but Sir Gondibert, who had attended 
her thither, and who at the moment stood concealed behind a tree. 
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en hearing her cries, rushed to her assistance, and rescued het 
from the arms of the ravisher. 

The rage of Count Herman, in being thus disappointed, knew 
no bounds; he stamped on the earth, and summoning the demon, 
upbraided it for keeping the word of promise to the ear and break- 
ing it to the sense. ‘I will not believe,’’ fe cried, “ that thou 

canst perform half the bargain, unless you instantly show me that 
you can move Mount Rosenberg from its seat.” 

At that moment the fiend grinned hideously at him, and starting 
at once up into terrible stature, seemed to fill the whole space be 
tween the earth and the heavens, and crushed the mountain into 
sand beneath his heel: in the same moment a tremendous earth 
quake was felt throughout the country. The Count was horror 
struck, and perceived that he was in deed in the power of a mighty 
and incomprehensible being; nevertheless, his native energy still 
supported him, and he said to the fiend, “ lam satisfied; go and 
bring Sir Gondibert to me.’?’ At these words the fiend vanished, 
and the Count retired into the castle, where, taking his seat at the 
window of his study, which overlooked the magnificent vy alley of 
the Rhine, he leant upon his hand, and tears of sorrow fell from 
his eyes, when he beheld the sun setting in all his glory beyond 
the hills. 

In this state he continued for several hours, to all appearance 
wholly occupied with sorrowful meditations, when suddenly he 
happ ned to look up, and was startled to observe his natal star, 
whose beautiful silver eye had been so long shut, beaming brightly 
and beneficently upon him. Inthe same moment, Sir Gondibert 
opened the door of the apartment; and when the Count looked 
round to see who was entering, the star contracted its radiance, and 
seemed again extinguished. 

On seeing his victim approach, the Count became agitated by 
the worst passions, and, in the madness of rage and revenge, ex- 
claimed, ** Would that I had a knife!’’ In the same moment, an 
iwiul figure, muffled in a black mantle, glided past him, and 
stretching forth a skeleton-hand, presented him with a dagger, 
with which he instantly rushed on Sir Gondibert. 

Hold, Count Herman!” cried the unfortunate knight, “I have 
no weapon to defend myself. Though the promise and generosity 


of your youth be blasted, still, oh! 


surely you are not so faller 


from all goodness as to strike me like an assassin ? 

‘* Blood for blood!’’ was the hoarse and convulsive reply; 
have shed mine for thine.’ 

‘* | do not understand you, you speak in riddles,”’ said Sir Gon 
dibert, with the self-possession and bravery ol a centleman wher 
in danger. “ But if you will take my life, it must be yours, for |] 
am defenceless.’’ 

Prepare yourself then,’’ cried the frantic Count, “ you have 
not long to live. Kneel and implore the mer ave! I 
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that, Gondibert, you are the happier man, tol I mus never agai 
kneel ins pplication to He ive a.” 
‘‘ What do you mean, Herman? what hideous mystery is i 


your words?”’ 

‘¢ Down on your knees—trouble me no more—I give you leave 
to pray.’ 

At these words, Sir Gondibert looked compassionately on the 
lemoniac, and, kneeling with reverence, lifted his hands and eyes, 
and said— 

‘‘ Not for myself, but for this guilty and miserable man, to 


whose eve rlasting sorrow I must thus die, do I in plore the mercy 


f Heaven.”’ 

During this short ipostrophe, the Count made several efforts to 
trike his victim with the knife, and as often as he raised or drop 
ped his arm in hesitation, the star contracted or expanded its splen 
jour. At last the better humanity of his nature conquered, and, 
flinging away the dagger, he fell on the neck of his friend, and 
wept bitterly ; while the beautiful star broke forth with such uni 
versal radiance, that the whole Alpine scene around the castle was 
brightened as with the dawn of a new day. 

In the morning, the domestics in the castle were delighted to 
find their master in some degree calm, and restored to his ease ot 
mind and gentle manners. Nor could Ludolph believe his delig 
ed eyes, when he saw him conduct Sir Gondibert to the castl 
gate, where he shook hands with him kindly as he said, ** Go and 
bring her to me—I am now myself again—and we shall taste « 

ippioess; her virtues and yours have conquered.’’ And wit 
these words they parted; but scarcely had Sir Gondibert disappear 
d from the portal, when the Count suddenly relapsed into hi 


loomy mood, and hasting back into his chamber, summoned Lu 


‘ 
g 
lolp l. 

‘* Have you those accursed bonds?”’ he exclaimed the moment 
the old man entered the room. 

Ludolph replied, with a melancholy and beseeching look, in th 
alirmative. 

“ Then destroy them, my friend; fly, destroy them; my time 
draws to an end, and I may be in the interval te mpted to som 
horrible act; fly and destroy the bonds.” 

Ludolph hastily quitted the apartment; and in the same instant 
the Cour 
dreadtul phantom—wilt thou not come, slave?—for, till my time 
s run, the bargain was to serve me.’’ At these words the demon 
slowly and sullenly appeared. 

‘* Go,” cried the Count, “‘ and find me the means to repair th 


it summoned the demon. ‘ Come once again to me, 


ill and evil I have done.’’ 
The demon paused. ‘“ Thou shalt go,’’ exclaimed the Count 
with vengeance ; ** 1 command thee by the bargain in which I sold 


nvyself 


mon seemed to glare and gnash its teeth as it reluctantly 
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withdrew. But scarcely had it vanished, when certain officers of 
the church entered, and seizing the Count as a sorcerer, carried 
him off to prison; for by this time the rumour was spread fa! and 
wide, that he had acquired the mysterious powers of magic, and 
employed unblest means for the worst of purposes. But the innate 
creatness of Count Herman’s spirit preserved him with a noble 
bearing, even before the inquisitorial tribunal 
It has been stated to us, Count,”’ said the Grand Inquisitor to 
‘that you have made the dreadful purchase of the book ot 
rets irom tne wandering Jew.’”’ 
is Count Herman made no reply. 
» rack with him,”’ cried the indignant inquisitors. 
** Hold! keep off!’ exclaimed the Count to the officers, as they 


idvaneed to drag him to the wheel. “If you torture me, I may, 


/ 


straction of the agony, accuse you, my Lord Inquisitor, ot 
a party with me in the alleged crime.” 

The tribunal was astonished at this bold spe ch, and each looked 
t the other some time in silence. 

He is not to bi daunted by the rack,”’ Sa d the Grand Ing 1S! 
or: ** we must try him by some other test. Look, Count Herman, 
the late earthg iake has rent and almost ruined this abbey ,—wil! 
you rebuild it?”’ 
~ The Count smiled in scorn, and readily promised. He was then 
told, that he was free to depart; alter which, the tribunal was dis 
solved, and all went away, save only an old and venerable monk, 
called Benedict, who stopped and looked in compassion on the 
Count, as he stood with a wild air, for some time apparently un- 
onscious of being observed: at last the Count, seeing the monk 
urveying him with interest and pity, went towards him, and took 
him by the hand. 

‘** Holy father,” said he, “ there is a disease that philosophy can 
not explain, in which it is said that a fire kindles of itself within 
the living frame of man; I have caught it, and it burns here;’’ 
ind he wildly smote his torehead, adding, **Oh! till I felt this 
pain, I knew not the virtue of the boon which nature has given 
Surely despair is but a deadly malady, and when instinct prompts 

self-murderer’s hand, it is but the course which the demo 
takes to work out its natural issue.’ 

‘ Alas! my lord, these are frightful thoughts. Know you not 
vhere they must all go who commit the inexpiable sin?” 

‘* Wherever it may be, they carry their fate with them, and 
they cannot suffer a fiercer hell than burns within their earthly, 
bosom.’’ In saying these words the Count paused, and taking the 
nonk by the hand, added, “1 have learnt a terrible secret by 
stern scrutiny of my unsocial studies!” 

‘* What is it?”’ inquired the friar, with a quick and alarmed ac 

nt 


“It is—those who commit suicide, but fulfil a compact which 
hey had previously made with the eternal adyersary,”’ replied th: 
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lemn voice; ! however was wild. 


my lord!’’ cried the monk, shuddering, as the 
it turned hastily away, and yking back, said— 
All-souls’ eve, and when you hea 
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e: and, find- 
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Ip 
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The Count requ red no 

rht the emperor to his 

he ordered the warder to 


Seil-Dossession, 


it, preserving nis | 


immon the household, while he conducted his imperial master to 


hall, where he pre sented Be ALrice and Sir Gondibe rt, whom 
found there, with their children, anxiously awaiting the result 


his own arrest. Having done this he then retired to his study 
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and invoking his demon slave again, commanded it to provide a 
suitable banquet for the emperor, and to contrive the means of 
collecting all the scattered nobles and courtiers in the castle. This 
was scarcely said, when, in a moment alter, the sound of a bugle- 
horn, like that of the Birder’s,-was heard echoing in all directions 
in the woods and valleys around the castle; and presently after 
the nobles and courtiers, with their jaded dogs and horses, were 
seen advancing towards the foot of the rock on which the castle 
stood. Thus, before sunset, was the whole of the imperial court 


convened within Count Herman’s walls; and a banquet was served 


up, which, even the servants who had prepared it, could not be- 


lieve was the work of their own hands. His imperial majesty was 
infinitely delighted; and, at the ‘st of the Count, honoured 
Sir Gondibert with many grac is imperial favour before he 
retired for the night 

During the whole of the bang 1et ‘rman was, however. moody 
and gay by fits; and when the irt lett Nn hall, and none re 
mained with him but Sir Gondibert and b », he seized them 
wildly by the hands, for it was then al nig 

‘©Q hold me, hold me!”’ he exclaimed ‘* Time drags me on. 
Upon my forehead I feel the coming demon’s fiery breath, O 
give me air! Open the windows, and let g freshness of 
the breath of Heaven assuage this burning!’’ 

Sir Gondibert and Beatrice were exceedingly distressed at wit: 
messing this new paroxysm, as they deemed it, of his madness; 
but they led him to the window, which they opened. 

‘‘See, my lord,”’ said the Lady Beatrice, as she unclosed the 
casement, ‘“‘the beautiful starry sky. It is the wing with which 
Providence covers the sleeping world, all speckled over with bright 
eyes that ever watch.” 

‘** I see there but the restless orbs of time,’’ replied the Count 
“* How they hasten onward! They are, methinks, the harbingers 
of some terrible executioner, that will himself soon appear. Why 
is this universal haste?—Stand still, ye rash and rushing planets 
While there is time I will eall the fiend, and bid him stop them, 
that the doom-hour may never come.”’ 

But at that moment the bell was struck; a cloud, like the smoke 
of a rising conflagration, overspread the firmament, and low and 
distant thunders, that pealed louder and louder, rattled over the 
castle. The Count had, at the sound of the bell, dropped the 
hands of his friends, and, wrapping himself up in his mantle, stood 
before the open window sublimely awaiting his fate. In the course 
of a short time, the awful form of the demon was seen dimly in 
the darkness gradually dilating as it approached. Sir Gondibert 
and Beatrice fell on their knees, exclaiming to Heaven, “ OQ, as 
we have pardoned him the wrongs that he did to us, let him be 
forgiven for what he has done against Providence, and let the arm 
of his good angel be strengthened to drive away the fiend!” 
At these words, a stupendous and glorious arm was seen 
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ssue, as it Ww from out the immediate region oi the star, and 
touching the he id of the demon, crushed it into the earth. In 
stantly shout ol all the gay birds and creatures otf the dayligh 
was heard; and the natal planet of Count Herman was seen like 
the morning star. From that time | lived a redeemed and happy 
' man: but never did he afterwards iis study. save only once, 
und t stroyed all his boo! t bles sich the 
knowledge which they contained onl ul te to bring e soul 
—_ 
I s 
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| t t Lord Byron w ch pre s » Line east dé 
gree ol ithenticity has been rendered valuable 1 the eyes ol t 
public, by the 1 l ous, and, we will a I. unw irrautable at , 
truction of his Memoirs. Whether it was mere folly, or puritai 
ul squeamishness, O1 iS IS most proba rh a wish to conceal tl 
rep Lation OL some ilf do n fa hionable deling ients, which di 
tated that measure, its effect has been to deprive us of more need 


ful information than any other sou can supply. That blind and 


fatal deed has been every way injurious It has defrauded a pre 
ent and a tuture world ot so much intelleetual gratification as Was 
to ve deriv ! from those Memoirs It has leit even the author’s 
publ shed works under a cloud of obscurity, which no commentary, 


but such ; the Memoirs themselves furnished, cot ld dissipate. lt 


has sul ered his tame and that of many of his cotemporaries, to 

his enemies. | theirs. 1 pectively the tongue ol slander is now 

° busy th sides; he himself, his nearest relatives, and his most 
distant a mec re now all and eq ially lable to any and 

every AS pe \\ imnyt y invent, and credulity swal 

my low It was not fair to the living 1s most unjust to the dead 
No « | that can | set p lor it can maintain itseil an instant 

There is one question to which there is no answer, and whicl 

1crefore leaves the advocates, agents, and abettors of the destruc 

tion guilty at the least of supreme toliy, ol nexcusable temerity 

Why we iot the object parts of the Memoirs expunged, 

nd the remainder published? Was the i ve, was there a sen 


rs ol an unexception- 
ible nature? nd if so, W y was n t even that page, that sen 
tence, that line given to the public? What! was the whole work 
Satanic? Was every page spired by the Genius of Evil? Wa 
every | I | ro ut i DY the eloquent Belial, the god of Byron’ 


* Journal of 1 Conv t sotl | Byron: noted during a Residence wv 


his Lor it Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822. By Thomas Medwin, Esq. 
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lolatry? Was every dine written underhand by the Devil? And 
nless the agents of destruction are prepared to assert this, on what 
principle, let us ask, did they dare commit such an act of injustice 
to ws and to the author? Who ts there that has a right to cheat 
the nation of any portion of that genius to which she gave birth, 
DY) devotit g its records unsparip ly to the fla nes? W ho is it that 
has a right to rob us of our interest and property iv that which was 
be queathed fo Us by our countryman and brother? Unless a para 
mount reason be assignable,—No one! Equity, if not law, pro- 

yunees this judgment; and though we cannot take legal, we will 
nave literary revenge: if we cannot punish by fine or lin prison- 
ment, we will punish by reprobation and public censure. In the 
name of our fellow-countrymen we characterize the total destruc- 
tion of Lord Byron’s Memoirs as rash, unjustifiable, and reprehen- 
sible in the extreme,—a private injustice and a public injury. 

It is manifest prio? hat the must have been sone portion 


if the Memoirs worthy salvation: that they were not a// of sucha 
he . 


nature as to eing delivered into t hands of the commor 
nangman. to be t by him like heretical tracts or libels But 
e publication we » nuw about to notice, there is an after 

rool ¢ t sw » Is to rains: 1, ( ipta n ledw n’s book 

sa Journal of ¢ versa s held by Lord Bvron, conversations 
of the most familiar kind, uttered in the fullest confidence of friend- 


ship, and evidently without the least caution or prudential reserve; 


vet, after certain retrenchments (which ought to have been made), 
t would still furnish a valuable, an interesting. and a morally un- 
njurious volume. Why were not the Memoirs made such a work 


1s Captain Medwin’s Journal might have been? Is it credible that 


Lord Byron would sit down and deliberately utter in manuscript 


what he would not utter in private conversation unres rained as 


this? If there was not a page in the lemoirs but deserved the in 


/ 


famous death which is apportione d to infidel works and scandalous 


publications, how does it happen that there are so many in his Con- 
versations worth preserving? though the latter, from their very 


nature, must have been more thickly interspersed with objection- 


ible phrases, satirical remarks, unguarded and inconsiderate ebulli- 
ons of anger against living persons, allusions to family concerns, 
disclosures of faults, tt vuities, pecead illoe 5. AC, It is ridiculous to 


issert after this, that the Memoirs were not sacrificed for a few un 
happy paragraphs, which alone merited the fate that was dealt to 
the whole. We wish Mr. Moore, who read them, would stand 

rward, and boldly avow whether this was or was not the ease 


Let us hear the noble author’s own opinion on the subject 


‘I bav t the least ction to their b ing reulated in fact thev hav be 
ud | i in , and several of Movore’s f nas al acquaintances mons 
thers, tl wel lent to Lad Burghersh On rete re tl MS. her I ulyshiy 
old Mo« hat she had transcribed the whole work Dhis was un p fort,and! 
suggested the propriety of her destroying the copy. She did se, by putung it mt 
he fire in his presence. Ever since this happened, Douglas Kinnaird has been r 


ie resume possession of the MS., thinking to frnghten me by sa 











l, may go forth to the 
knowing all that they contain 
wn, or scandalous anecdotes that 
rom my earliest recollections, al. 
in a very se and familiar styl 
ng men; i treats of the irregu- 


sot d ) 1 Phere ar 


tained in my Memoirs 
r to send them for her 
f any such existed, 
d. In her answer 
ing, if not on her 
year, and finishing 

I two 

that she 

t wish to 

ng publish 


positary oO} 


ak 
i 


yore than probable that the original MS., if published 
form, would not have been found quite so innocuous 
| ire in the face of 


sserts; but surely he could not de« 
not be read by 


| 
I 


hat there were few parts “ which migh 


} 


if the whole were only fit for the fire Lady Burghersh 


( 
cribed it. Yet what her ladyship studied with such 
pied with such avidity, was afterwards judged of 
is a nature that it would have put 
sh, and corrupted the 
hed! Verily we fea 
ty for public mor: 
t truths “* were 
press these 


useless 


ild have been. ‘} thing 
of Lord Byre n, h I nexions, 
tributed to him withou e Jeast fear of if 
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In the defect of more authentic materials, therefore, we turn to 
Captain Medwin’s Journal with curiosity. It diminishes, though 
it certainly does not “remedy” the evil we complain of. Captain 
Medwin had an opportunity of studying Lord Byron’s character, 
moral as well as intellectual, which he did not let escape him. Indeed, 
he appears to have made rather too free a use of this advantage; but 
we will at pnrg@sent speak only of the benefit he has conferred on the 
world by publishing what he might, and not of the injury he has 
committed against individuals by publishing what he should not. 

Although it is our chief object to elucidate the genius and cha 
racter of Byron by such extracts from his Conversations as appeat 


to us most suitable to that purpose, we are truer disciples of both 


Lavater and Gall than to omit the following brief description of 
his personal appearance. 

During the feW minutes that Lord Byron was finishing | tter, I took an op- 
portunity of narrowly observing him, and drawing his portrait in my mind. Thor 
waldsen’s bust is too thin-necked and you or Lord Byror None of the engra- 
vings gave me the least idea of him. I saw a man « out five feet seven or eight, 
upparently forty years of age : as was said of Milton, | ly escaped being short 
ind thick. His face was fine, and the lower part symmetrically moulded; for the 


lips and chin had that curved and ck 


veauty. His forehead was high, and his temples broad; and he had a pal 


outline ‘ listinginshes Grecian 


us comp! *xion, almost to wanness His hair, thin and fine, kad almost 

‘rey, and waved in natural and graceful curls over his head, that was assin 

tself fast to the “bald first Cxsar’s.” He allowed it to grow longer be 

t is accustomed to be worn, and at that time had mustachios, which wet 

ently dark tu be becomigg. In criticising his features it rht, perhaps, | 
that his eyes were placed too near his nose, and that one was rather smaller 
the other; they were of a greyish brown, but of a peculiar clearness, and when 
inimated possessed a fire which seemed to look through and penetrate the thoughts 
of others, while they marked the inspirations of his own. His teeth were small, 
regular, and white; these, I afterwards found, he took great pains to preserve.* 

1 expected to discover that he had a club—perhaps a cloven—foot; but it would 
have been difficult to have distinguished one from the other, either in size or in 
form, 


Lord Byron’s conversation, if resembling at all that which is 
given as his in this volume, was fully equal to his poetry,—allow 
ing for the different circumstances under which they were severally 
born. Indeed, this must have been the case, inasmuch as it appears 
that his poetry was the efflux not the effort of his mind; he wrote 
as quickly as he spoke, seldom blotted a word, and never altered 


1 when Lord Byron writes. The same q tion was put to Ma 

“vous ne comptez pas sur ma chaise-a-porteur,” said she. Iam often 

th him from the time he gets up till two or three o’clock in the morning, and 

atter sitting up so late he must require rest; but he produces, the next morning, 
hat he has not been idle. Sometimes when I call, I find him at his desk 

either talks as he writes, or lays down his pen to play at billiards till it is 
» to take his airing. Heé seems to be able to resume the thread of his subject 
] , and to weave it of an equal texture. Such talent is that of an impro 
rhe fairness too of his manuscripts (I do not speak of the hand-writing 








* For this purpose he used tobacco when he first went into the open air: an 
ld me he was in the habit of grinding his teeth in his sleep, to prevent whi 
ced to put a napkin between them. 
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no wo cle r 
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period, 
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of temper, 
it to my nature 


that was useful 
| r 


w trom 


If the death of his happiness was indeed the | h of his poetry 
though the world might be a gainer by his sufferi gs, one could 


not but lament that so mucl 
much pain to him; but (with Milton and several others in our re- 


1 enjoyment to us had resulted from so 


collection) we have some doubts whether it be necessary for a ma: 
either to be in love Or be miserable to make him a por t. We are 


also but little disposed to agree with the noble advocate of himself, 


when he asserts that the ** whole tenor of his life would have been 
} 
i 


different’’ had he been linked to a radiant angel herself: his faults 


were too hereditary, and had been too much confirmed by a loose 
education. Is there not an evident inconsistency between the ter- 


mination of his first paragraph, as given above, and the beginning 
les + feh, 2 


Ol lis i 


ad always a black ribbon round neck, to which was attached a locket 
cture. We had been pla at billiards one night till the 

hen all at once sear b ly for something unde 

alarm, “ 1 God ive | y= 1”? but be 

, easure 





aiscriminatipg tha 


a 
. is pr rpet ial sneers anu 
ve name of Shakspeare or Milton was mention- 
is and style of his co- 

ious, and often lean 
| 


ild have expected, 


he ws never sa 
ver-p¢ lish—+t 
‘ 1 


it have been 


tical world 
rty, where were 


s Millbank 
niled 


forward 


i t ; ometimes the 
She was y 


1 erm li 
to be n ie ( 1 sor 


leave 


i 1 sor Uigible. What di 
mean | ying on \ ystem, lnotar 
{ < P , ¢ ie petty persecuti 
I he use T ray ‘ ‘ > de ir 
that sh c ) gwar us ; ] } j ied her of sufficient impor 
ance to be dangerous t é 1 


t 
ies, im s T that h might h 
gaine lher over b i t I e 


i | rhar too great a conte 
for women; he treate i 
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ut any time by pulling the wires. That story of ‘ Gardez vos enfans’ did not tell 
much in her favour, and proves what I say I shall be curious to see Las Cases’ 
book, to hear what Napoleon’s real conduct to her was.’ ° . ° 

“She was always aiming to be brilliant—to produce a sensation, no matter how, 
when, or where. She wanted to make : ier ideas, like figures in the modern 
French school of painting, prominent and wy,—standing out of the canvass, 
each in a light of its own. She was vain ut who had an excuse for vanity 

ie had not I can easily conceive her wishing to change her name, 

or acknowledge that of Rocca I liked Rocca; was a gentleman and a clever 
man; no man said better things, or with a better grace. The remark about 
the Meillerie road that I quoted in the Notes of ‘Childe Harold,’ ‘ La 

jeu od 


ele 1 , was the observation of a thorough Frenchman.” 


Lou wen 
7 
“How could it be otherwise?” said he. “Some of them were called transla 


tions, and I spoke in the character a Frenchman and a sol 


hi 
was his ewn antithesis (if I may say so) Ile was 
at his public works; compare his face, even on |! 
sovereigns of Europe. 1 blame the manner of 
sessed much of the Italian character in consent 
in his dramatic character, in 
of that, at least, his enemies < 
stage like a hero, it was expe 
I alking of romances, he said 
“* The Monk’ is perhaps one of the | nm al nguage, not excepting the 
an. It only wanted one thing, as 1 told i o hi rendered it perfect 
ild have made the dxmon really in love w nbrosio: this would have 
t a human interest. ‘ The Monk’ was written wh wis was only twenty, 
seems to have exhausted all his genius o1 . rhaps at that age he was 
t behef of magic wonders. That is t r alter Scott’s in- 


in earnes 
spiration t and encourages all the suy itions of | youth, Lewis 
caught Ais passior r the marvellous, and it a it ial th him, in 
Germany; but the groundwork of ‘The Monk,’ is nei riginal nor German 
it is derived from the tale of ‘Santon Barsisa.’ : episode of *‘ The Bleeding 
Nun,’ which was turned into a melo-drama, is from the » 

“ Lewis was not a very successful writer. His ‘ Monk’ was abused furiously by 
Matthias, in his ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ ar was forced to suppress it. ‘ Abel 
lino’ he merely translated. ‘ Pizarro’ was : ) with him, and no won 
der that he winced at the name. I n, who was not very scrupulous about 
applying to himself diterary property : ist, manufactured his play without so 
much as an acknowledgment, pecuniary or otherwise, from Lewis’s ideas; and 
bad as ‘ Pizarro’ is, I know (from having being on the Drury-Lane Committee, and 
knowing, consequently, the comparative profits of plays,) that it brought in more 
money than any other play has ever done, or perhaps ever will do. 

“ But to return to Lewis. He was even worse treated about ‘The Castle Spec- 
tre,’ which had also an immense run, a prodigious success. Sheridan never gave 
him any of its profits either. One day Lewis being in company with him, said,— 
* Sheridan, I will make you a large bet.’ Sheridan, who was always ready to 
make a wager, (however he might find it inconvenient to pay it if lost,) asked 
eagerly what bet? ‘All the profits of my Castle Spectre,’ replied Lewis. ‘1 will 
tell you what,’ said Sheridan, (who neves found his match at repartee,) ‘I will 
make you a very small one,—what it is worth.’ ” 

I asked him if he had known Sheridan? 

** Yes,” saidhe. “ Sheridan was an extraordinary compound of contradictions, 
and Moore will be much puzzled in reconciling them for the Life he is writing 
Che upper part of Sheridan’s face was that of a god—a forehead most expansive, 
an eye of peculiar brilliancy and fire ; but below he showed the satyr. 

* Lewis had been, or thought he had been, unkind to a brother whom he lost 
young; and when any thing disagreeable was about to happen to him, the vision 
of his brother appeared: he came as a sort of monitor. 

“ Lewis was with me for a considerable period at Geneva; and we went to Cop 
pet several times together; but Lewis was there oftener than I. 

“Madame de Stacél and he used to have vi nt arguments about the Slave 
Trade,—which he advocated strongly, for most of his property was in negroes and 


plantations. Not being satisfied with three thousand a-year, he wanted to make 
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weakness of a strong mind. Cwsar and 
Napoleon : said to have felt its influence 


' 
fthoug! 


Goéthe, it appears, 
i we have no intention Ol Classing a poetical old woman 
with men of strong minds) is subject to the same infirmity ; and, 
authorized by his example, Byron seems to have indulged the 
same unphilosophical propensity to make the spirits who direct 


the great wheels of the universe attendants upon his petty con 


cerns,—to make the grand phenomena of Nature mere prophecies 


of events, which are to embellish his insignificant history. 


ne, he declined our usual amusements of 
ke a word during the 
ivily on his mind 
i eth he said 
day of my life; 
c | his i elu 


he cre 


swell. I havea 

ver kept a re 

\ I did so last 

on my wedding-day, 
Several extraordinary 
i to Napoleon; and a 


+ 


Who car 
1 wheth« 


} ‘ 
her heh 


ermine 
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mine. She predicted that twenty-seven and thirty-seven were to 
d er in my hte.* 1c has come true.” 

“Yes,” added I, “and did she not prophecy that you were to die a monk and 
n told so.” 


a muser ave bce 1 


That the domestic feelings were powerful in Lord Byron’s 

east is undeniable, notwithstanding their having frequently 
yielded to the superior violence of his other passions. His love 
of his child, his ill-concealed anguish on account of his separation 
from Lady B. and even his attachment to the Countess Guiccioli 
are proofs of this. ‘The Note-taker of his conversation says, 


Notwithstan ling the tone of raillery with which sometimes S} eaks in * Don 
Juan’ of his separation from Lady Byron, and hi ig, as he did to-day, that 
the only thing he thanks Lady Byron for is, that he cannot marry, &c., it is evi- 
ient that it is the thorn in his side—the poison in his ip of life! The veil is easily 

en through. He endeavours to mask his griefs, and to fill up the void of his 

, by assuming a gaiety that does not bek ng t Re All the tender and en- 
ties of social and domestic life rude ly torn asunder, he has been wander 
thout finding any t t in Switzerland, Venice, 

lus v, were doomed to be no asylum 


itonic diaison, if that be its ad uate title, was more du 


han many legitimate connex! 


certainly is not a 


> of some 
and he is now 
rall the pretty 
m to the 
that he is not 


‘ l, In fact 
0 man is 
to whom the latter extract refers there 
Though we will 
these Con- 


Of the interesting female 
are frequent notices in the volume before us. 
not assist in giving currency to the scandalous parts of 
versations, we consider this subject as within the proper limits o! 
biography. 

The Countess Guiccioli ti snty-thre e years of age, thous he appears r 
nore than seventeen or e1¢ 
plexion is delicately fair. Her eyes, large, dark, and languishing, are shaded by 

} the world; and her hair, which is ungathered on her 


the k ngest eve -lashes in 
plays over her falling shoulders in = profusion of natural ringlets of the 
/, / 


auburn Her figure iS, perhaps, too much embonpoint for her “he ght, but 
her features want litde of possessing a Grecian regularity of 


hteen. Unhke most of the Italian women, her com 


st is perfect 
und she has the most beautiful mouth and teeth magi ible It is impos- 
o see without admiring—to hear the Guiccioli speak without be ing’ fasci- 
Her : ability and ge ilies ss show thems lves in every intonation of her 
, which, and the music of her perfect Italian, give a peculiar charm to every 
hing she utters. Grace and e legance seem compo vent parts of her nature. Not 
ithstanding that she adores Lord Byron, it is evident that the exile } 

d father sometimes affect her pirits, and throw a shad 

n her countenance, which adds to the deep interest this lovely 
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linary pains,” said Lord Byron one day, “ were taken with the e Juca 
Her conversation is lively, without ing frivolous; without being 

all the b ul ws of her own and the French lar ruage 

om thamaht tn. bane te 

lo use an expression 


; that her petticoat shall hide 


r lover’s excuse for her morality, or rather that of her coun- 
erhaps, the best and only one whi h can be made. 
the riches n in Romagna, was 
From t first they had s« pars 
What could | expecte d from 
ie she was ngiolina, and he a 
en, and your Italian ones too, are 
is not the same dull, cold, calcu- 
business, the serious occupation of 


who 


necessity Somebody properly defines a woman, ‘a 

die of love; particularly the Romans: they begin to 
passion later than the northern people. When I was at 
vagers of sixty made love to me.—But to return to the Guiccioli, 
1 not object to her availing herself of the privileges of her 
would have reconciled him to the thing: indeed for some 


} | 
intimacy, but at length mad 


at was worse than all, a liberal. 


I e an exception against me, as 
ic, an Englishman, and, wh 
Guiccioli was as obstinate; her family took her part Ca 

» scandal of all Romagna, the matter was 

ho ordered her a separate maintenance, on con- 

ather’s root All this was not agreeable, 

} ut of Ravenna, having disclosed a 

ting her up in &@ Convent for life, 


to the sex and to him; 


it plainly evinces that he was not capable of a lasting and sincere 


attachment, e! wile or mistr 


ye, my bane. Like Na 
rmed this opinio 

ngs, indeed, tend 

giving them a beax 
would do,—as they 

listance, contributed 

yed as to their 


and eastern people 
1 ¢} 


n up, and they are much 


plums, and she will be 


’ *s poetry was more the 
ling than of imagination, and his confessio1 the 
yh Hu 


Countess. I was 
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yut Tasso, and 

a subject. I can never 
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ht of Being buried out of it; and the sight of his tomb, which I passed in 


thoug 
Besides, there was somewhat of resem- 


my almost daily rides,—inspired me. 
blance in our destinies—he had a wife, and I have the saine feelings about leaving 
my bones in a strange land.” 

It is curious to observe how willing the noble author was to re 
ceive countenance for his faults from our greater poets, yet how 
slow to afford them his in return. The Note-taker thus relates a 
conversation which took place between him and his idol. 


{ asked Lord By ron the meaning of a passage in * The Propi y f Dante.’ 
laughed, and said 
“TI suppose I had some meaning when I wrote it 
then.” 
“That,” said I, “is what the disciples of Swedenborg say Ihere are 


‘ 


Ing’s, arn ng our own c(t 


people who do not understand passages in your wri 
9 


men: I wonder how foreigners contrive to translate them. 

“ And yet,” said he, “ they have been translated into all the civilized, and many 
uncivilized tongues. Several of them have appeared in Danish, Polish, and even 
Russian dresses. These last, being translations of translations from the French, 
must be very diluted. The greatest compliment ever paid me has been shown in 
Germany, where a translation of the Fourth Canto of ‘ Childe Harold’ has been 
the subject of a university prize. But as to obscurity, is not Milton obscure ? How 
do you explain 

“¢ Smoothing 


“¢The raven down of darkness till it smiled 


” 


“Ts it not a simile taken from the electricity of a cat’s back? I'll leave you to 
be my commentator, and hope you will make better work with me than Taafe is 
loing with Dante, who perhaps could not himself explain half that volumes are 
written about, if his ghost were to rise again from the dead. Iam sure I won 
1e and Shakspeare have not been raised by their commentators long ago !” 


The distinction between Byronian and Miltonian obscurity is 
this; that the former results, when not from indolence, from an i! 
logical mind; the other, when not from pedantry, from an extra 
vagant imagination. Byron often attempts to express ideas whic 
are above Ais power of expression; Milton often attempts to ex 
press ideas which are above a// power of expression. 

One would have thought that he spoke in a kind of prophetic 
allusion to the fate of his own remains when he uttered these sen 
timents: 


“Of all the disgraces that attach to England in the eye of foreig 
mire Pope more than any of our poets, (though it is the fashion to ur 
among ourselves,) the greatest perhaps is, that there should be no pl 
to him in Poet’s Corner. I have often thought of erecting a monuu 
my own expense, in Westminster Abbey; and hope to do so yet 
Catholic, and, what was worse, puzzled Tillotson and the Divines 
for his not having any national monument. Milton, too, had very 
without a stone; and the mention of his name on the tomb of another 
time considered a profanation toa church. The French, 1 am told, lo 
taire’s tomb. Will there never be an end to this bigotry? Will men n: 
that every great poet is necessarily a religious man ?—so at least Coler 

“Yes,” replied Shelley; “and he might maintain the converse,— 
truly religious man is a poet; meaning by poetry the power of communicati 
tense and impassioned impressions respecting man and nature.” 


+} 


Shelley himself (if not Lord Byron) refutes Coleridge; and 
every pious Dr. Drowsy in the kingdom refutes Shelley. 


¢ 
Lord Byron’s opinion of his great cotemporary and rival in 
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public fayour, Sir Walter Scott, was honourable to both. He says 


led the fame of his poetry by his superior prose He has such exter 
of powers in v riting, that, should his novels ever tire the public, 
ikely, he will apply himself to something « Ise, and succeed as well. 
mottoes from old plays prove that Ae, at all events, possesses the dramat 
h is denied me. And yet I am told that his ‘ Halidon Hill’ did 
” 


I have never met with it, but have seen extracts from it 

Upon being asked if he thought the Novels owed any pat 

of their reputation to the concealment of the author’s name, hi 
made the following reply, containing desultory remarks upon the 

author, and affording a good specimen of his conversational and 


ritical powers: 


nCO to,— but 
used with * Waverley.’ 
Unknor Junius owed m 


e the work of Sir Ph hp 


An old 


rred shortly after a young 


t a\ 
oped and prayed for was to outlive 
are written as well as Junius 
almost a dead letter, had once : 


e poetry, which wast 


They boil’d Will Jones withir 
And not much fat had Will.’ 
r Scott li v rite the review on ‘f 
many of us, is indebted to Coleridge 
Last Minstrel,’ would never have been tho 
‘Jesu Maria shield thee well 
1 for v i from Christabel !” 
“fall the writers of the day, Walter Scott is the 
t tf his ov n fame to dread the rivalry ot others 
ing, as the Tuscans do of fever,—that there 
the worki.” 


In speaking of Goi the’s Faust and the pretensi ns of the author 
to originality, he observes that * the prologue is from Job, which 
is the first drama in the world, and perhaps the oldest poem. I 
had an idea of writing a ‘Job,’ but I found it too sublime. There 
is no poetry to be compared with it.”” The Book of Job can bor 
row no glory from Lord Byron’s commendation of it, but the com 
mendation bestows glory upon him 
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He also appears to have estimated his own character not inaccu- 
rately or unfairly: 


“Tf take litle interest,” replied he, “in the politics at home. Iam not made 
for what you calla politician, and should never have adhered to any party. I 
hould have taken no part in the petty intrigues of cabinets, or the pettier factions 
ind contests for power among parlhamentar t Among our statesmen, Castle- 
almost the only one whom I have attacked; the only public’character 
rom I the roughly d t, and igainst Whom [wil vel ase to level the shaft 

t my polit cai hate 
“1 only addressed the House twice, and made little impression. They told me 
that my manner of speaking was not dignified enough for the Lords, but was more 
ilculated for the Commons I believe it was a Don Juan kind of speech rhe 


tt n, and (Il think he said) some Manchester 


» occasions were, the Catholic questio 


air 
“Perhaps, if I had never travelled left my own country young,—my 
views would have been more limited hey extend to the good of mankind in 
»neral—of the wofld at large. Perhaps the prostrate situation of Portugal and 
Spain—the tyranny of the Turks in Greece—the oppression of the Austrian g 
vernment at Venice—the mental debasement of the Papal States, (not to mention 
Ireland, )—tended to inspire me with a love of liberty. No Italian could have re 
joiced more than I, to have seen a constitution established on this side the Alp 
{ felt fer Romagnaras if she had been my own country, and would have risked my 
life and fortune for her, as I may yet for the Greeks. I am become a citizen of 
the world. There is no man 1 envy so much as Lord Cochrane. His entrance 
into Lima, which I see announced in to-day’s paper, is one of the great events of 
the day. Mavrocordato, too, (whom you know so well,) is also worthy of the best 


” 


inct 


nes of Greece. Patriotism and virtue are not quite ext 
In aid of our attempt to illustrate the genius and character of 
Lord Byron from his Conversations, we shall subjoin a passage 
concerning him out of another work lately published, together 
with a few of his letters. The passage is to be found in Captain 
Stanhope’s ‘ Greece,”’ p. 96, and is highly characteristic of the 
impetuous, overbearing, variable, yet noble di it of Byron. 
onducted the business in | 
ed with me o e ject. Isa I 
and not : rding to th rincip quity and the 


startec nto a passion tended ! law, justice, a id equi 
I litics That may be; but i r lend myself 
then beran, a rding stor attack Mr. Benthan 
on Mr. Bentham bef 
he only attacked his pu 


jumous to Spain, an 
ct to his Lords! p’s at 
isonalities. His lI 


ved 
it to Mavroc ordato, and 
that if he had hek 
all this now 
prince and po 
he knew.—But what liberal 
m the Italians’—Lord By 
» Sa li, you presented art 


and giving him t 
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n, and should q e arm P red, [am ame 

lon my pt iple ples are diametricall 

us avoid the subject if Le rr ts up t » his professions, | 

itest ;—if not, the meal of mankind.—He said he hoped his cha 
depend on my assertions.—No, said I, your genius has immortalized 
worst could not deprive you of fame.—-Lord Byron. Well; you shall 
me by my acts. When he wished me good night, I took up th 
xluct him to the passage, but he sai lL, What! hold upa light to a Turk 


letters also display much native vigour of mind and mag- 
ty of temper, which a whole life of dissipation could not 


permanently unnerve or break down: 


Genoa, May 29, 1823 


wh I bted for a very flattering men 

Florence in 1817, by Mons. Stendhal,” it is f 

however undesired or undesirable) to Mons. 
of being acquainted at Milan in 1816. You 
at you were pleased to say in that work; but 


itself, to become at length 


- 


am indebted for it to one of 
changes have taken pla 
lare recur to it;—some dead, 
Austrian dungeons.—Poor Pellico! I trust that, in 
ling him part—one day to delight us again, 
wher h she and her pe re restored to fr 
Of yo works I have en “ Rome, 
anc the ychu on Ra e i Shakspear« 


have not yet the i rtun ) possess 


There is one part ¢ y bservations in t! pamphlet which 1 shall venture to 
remark upon; gard alter Scott. You say that “his character is little 
worthy of enthusiasm,” at the sar time t you r tion his productions in the 

anner they deserve ! knov t Scott long and well, and in occa 
I er—and I can assure you that his 

hi men he is the m ypen, the most 

With his politics I have nothing to do: they differ 

ult for me to speak of then But he is perfec tly 

be humble, but she cannot be servile. I pray 

| may, perhaps, attribute 

lour, as I happ “nto bea 

— the , si I say 


, 24 Decem 


L lonel Sta hope, son of 
lie has arrived from London for 
sof Germany. He is charged by 
perauion of Gre ece. Iconceive 
nt recommendation, without the 
one, who, in common with all 
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Europe, respects and admires the courage, the talents, and, above all, the probity 
of Prince Mavrocordato 
I am very uneasy at hearing that the dissentions of Greece still continue, and at 


a moment when she might triumph over every thing in general, as she has already 


triumphed in part. Greece is, at pr t, placed between three measures; either 
to reconquer her liberty, orto become a pendence of the sovereigns of Europe, 


or to return to a Turkish province: she has the choice only of these three alterna- 
tives. Civil war is but a road which leads to the tw tter. If she is desirous of 
the fate of Wailachia and the Crimea, she may obt t to-mor ; if that of Italy, 
the day after; but if she wishes to become tru/y Greece, } ind indepe ndent, she 
must resolve /o-day, or she will never again have th 


’ 


I am, with due respect, 


P. S. Your highness will already have known, that I have sought to fulfil the 


wishes of the Greek government, as much asit lay in my power t ; but I should 


wish that tWe fleet, so long and so vainly expected, were arrived, or: ast, that it 

were on the way, and especially that your | i ss should approach t s¢ parts 
I 

either on board the fleet, with a public mission, or in some ot! 


From Lord Byron.to Colonel Stan 
such name, on b la Cef f e or , 1823 


My dear § ype re just arrived re, that is, part of my people and I, 
with some things, & 1 whicl be | not to sy] fy in a letter, (which 
has a risk of being inter ted, perhap amb nd my horses, negro, steward, 
and the press, and all tl ‘om t l gr l sor! ght thousand dollars of 
mine, (but never mind, we have more left :—do understand?) are taken by 
the Turkish frigates, and my party and myse! another boat, have had a narrow 


escape last night, (being close under h > would not an- 


+} 


swer and bore away,) as well as this mor x. Here we are, with sun and clearing 
weather, within a pretty little port enough ; but whether our ‘Turkish friends may 
not send in their boats and take us out, (for we have no arms, except two carbines 


and some pistols, and, I suspect, not more than four fighting people on board,) is 
another question, especially if we remain long here, since we are blocked out of 
Missolonghi by the direct entrance. You had better send my friend George 
Drake, and a body of Suliots, to escort us by land or by the canals, with all conve- 
nient speed Gamba and our Bombard are taken into Patras, I su] pose, and we 
must take a turn at the Turks to get them out: but where. the devil is the fleet 
gone? the Greek I mean, leaving us to get in without the Icast intimation to take 
heed that the Moslems were out again. Make my respects to Mavrocordato, and 
say, that I am here at his disposal. Iam unevsy at being here; not so much on 
our account as on that of a Greek boy with me, for you know what his fate would 
be; and I would sooner cut him in pieces and myself too, than have him taken 


out by those bai ans. Weare all very well. 
Yours, &c. 
N. B. 
P. S. The Bombard was twelve miles out when taken, at least so it appeared to 
us, (if taken she actually be, for it is not certain,) and we had to escape from an- 


ether vessel that stood right in between us and the port. 


As might be expected, the Conversations of Lord Byron, how- 
ever limited in their present scope, give the lie to many slander- 
ous reports which have long been afloat in society; and we know 
no reason why Lord Byron’s word should not be held as good as 
that of his enemies. Until we find more cause to doubt his vera- 
city than theirs, we shall, therefore, from henceforward persist in 
disbelies ing every thing that he has peremptorily disavowed: that 
he introduced Mrs. Mardyn to his wife’s dinner-table, as t! 
patronized the Manichzan heresy; that he told Lady Byron 
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FROM THE LONDON LIT 


Theodric, a Domestic Tale: and other Poems. By Thomas 
( ympbell, Esq. Small Svo. pp. 112. swneman & Co. 

Wuy what we say of this volume sh be a Report rather than 
a Review, there are two reasons: > fir ecause Mr. Campbell’s 
poetry has already received the public mp of its character; and 
the second, because Theodric can har I} » considered as fairly 
published, and therefore liable to criticism, till Monday next, be- 
fore which time our pages will have passed through many thousand 
hands. 

It is adomestic story of some four hundred and fifty lines; and 
whether likely to extend the fame of its author or leave it where 
it was, our extracts will enable the j dicious and the lovers of verse 
’ +} 


e opens with an Evening 


+} 


to form their own opinion. s scr 


I 
] 
i 


landscape of Switzerland, afte: : celebrated national 


Swiss has been chanted :- 
z des Vaches was sung 


ehlan mountains ft 


and roar’d 
UqGUCTIN ; 


twer 


\ striking object in this pastoral scene is a gothic church 


the spot around 





Was beautiful, ev’n though sepulchral grour 
For there nor yew nor cypress spread their g 
But roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 
Amidst them one of S] otless marble shone— 

A maiden’s grave—and *twas inscrib’d thereon, 


That young and loved she died whose dust was the: 


A companion relates the history of the buried maiden’s life; « 


romantic enthusiast— 
Grace form’d her, and the soul of gl 
Once in the of that mountain-m: 
Her fingers witcl hords they pass’d 


And her lips sé em’d to kiss the soul in song. 


Julia was, however, the victim of hopeless love. Her youthful 


brother, Udolph, served in the Austrian army under a heroic leader, 
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Theodric. whose valour and goodness is the theme of all his 
letters to his parents; and these inspire the earliest passion in the 
breast of the susceptible Julia. Of Theodric it is told— 


f, is now gone 
in el ry’s sk 
terans, when 


march that bore | 
urts was at his call, 
lolph’s, most of all 


‘dolph is wounded in battle, but preserved and restored by his 
mander. Peace ensues, and he returns in health, and 
gratitude towards his benefactor, to his native Switzer 


me, the stripling, vigorous and he 
| his barb and banner in the field, 
ore himself right soldier-like, till 1 
third campaign had manlier bronzed 
en peace, though but a scanty pause for 
. between the acts of death, 
tic war’s unfinish’d 
ind direly welcon 
} 


‘, } 


camp broke up, and Udolph k 


As with a son’s or younger broth *s 
But journeying home, how 
Hlow ght I $s footsieps « 
How d eem'd ev’n th 
in clou 
ward world | 
»y the very smell of dairy-farms, 
grance from the mountain herbage |! 


Blindfold his native hills he could have kn 


He brings with him Theodric’s portrait; and this incident 
hutes to nourish into still more passionate admiration the love of 
Julia Theodric at this period, instead of a visit to Switzerland, 


journeys to Engiand, as is thus related: 


or 
s 


who had years f 


| loved her class 


land, 
hand 1 
toil 


c ’s powe I 
yeauteous 
er’s smile, 
4 endur’d uts air an isle 
w our fates from unmomentous thir 
se, like rivers out of littl sp! 


al chance postpo id his part 


lic tidings caus’d, in that del 
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He sees Constance during the illuminations (a new poetical scene, 
jt least, for such an event,) and becomes deeply enamoured of this 
English fair. He takes means to cultivate her acquaintance; and 


—_—- -- left not England’s shore 

rill he had known her; and to know her well 
Prolong’d, exalted, bound, enchantment’s spell ; 
For with affections warm, intense, refined, | 

She mix’d such calm and holy strength of mind, 
Chat, hike Heav’n’s image | miline brook, 
Celestial peace was pi tur’d 

Hers was the brow, in trials unr 

Chat cheer’d the sad and tranquillize 

She studied not the meanest to ecliy 

And yet the wisest listened to her hy 

She sang not, knew not music’s mag 


But yet her voice had tones that sway’d the will 
He sought—he won her—and resolv’d to make 


His future home in England for her sak« 


Previously to their marriage it is necessary for him to visit th 
Continent, and among other places Switzerland, where he dis- 


covers the secret of poor Julia’s romantic attachment. To him— 


Fair Julia seem’d her brother’s soft 


A gem reflecting Nature’s purest | 


And with her graceful wit there was inwr« 

A wildly sweet unworldliness of thought, 
Chat almost child-like to his kindness drew, 
And twin with Udolph in his friendship grew 
But did his thoughts to love one moment rang 
No! he who had loved Constance could not chan 
Besides, till grief betray’d her undesign’d, 

rh’ unlikely thought could scarcely reach his mind, 
That eyes so young on years like his should beam 


Unwoo’d devotion back for pure esteem. 


5 


It is through music (of which Mr. Campbell seems to be exceed- 
ingly fond,*) that this disclosure is made. An explanation ensues: 
Theodric candidly confesses his engagement to Constance, and be- 
seeches Julia to think of him with subdued emotions. On such 
occasions, and to such minds, it is however more easy to give ad 
vice than to advise effectually. While he enjoys felicity with his 
English bride, the forsaken Swiss droops to death; and her dying 
request, taken by Udolph to England, is to see the beloved Theodrik 
before she closes her eyes for ever. 

How changd was Udolph! Scarce Theodric durst 
Inquire his tidings,—he reveal’d the worst 

“ At first,” he said, “as Julia bade me tell, 

She bore her fate high-mindedly and well, 
Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 

And from the world’s compassion saved our pride ; 





rhe description of Julia’s latest touches is a beautiful example of 
Her closing strain composed and calm she play’d, 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid; 


But grief seem’d ling’ring in its lengthen’d swell 
And like so many tears the trickling touches fel 
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Her death’s cause--he might make his peace with Heaven 


Absoly 1 from ; ' ’ * selt-iorgiven 
The oce: 13 s ebbing ' 

’T was vent to anguish, if 

I 0 lay his brow ev’n on 

Phen fir 

~)} 

With 

“'] was bla n om sie Sa 

sut none of yours, Unat ¢ sad 

Her mother (must I call her such 


Should Constance leave the land, she 
Our house’s charm against the world 
Ihe only gem that drew it some res] 
Hence, when you went, she « 

lo cha ge het purp se—p 


VW xecrations from her kneel 


your a 


Qu! 

Rave 

For one true 
! thor gl 


pe not imagined hor 

w my sufferi not very great; 
yur grief’s first transports shall subside 
mm your strength of sor l and 


y memory, if 


is wi 
glorying tribute—-not forlorn regret 
my name with power to conjure up 
yn’s balmy, not bitter cup. 

vi wngel, at the gates of Heaven, 
Shall look not more regard than you have give: 
Io m : and our life’s union has been « lad 

In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 

I gloom be from such bright remembrance cas 


Shall 
| bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 


Ai 
N imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 
Chere let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest 
And let conteratment on your spirit ne, 
As if its peace were still a part of mine; 
For if you war not proudly with your pai 
For you I shall have worse than lived in vain 
But I conjure your manliness to bear 
My loss with noble spirit--not despair ; 
I ask you by our love to promise this, 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss,- 
rhe latest from my living lips for yours.”’-- 
Words that will solace him while life endures 

For though his spirit from afiliction’s sur 

Could ne’er to life, as life had been, em« 

Yet still that mind, whose harmony elat: 

Rang sweetness, ev’n beneath the crush of fate,— 
That mind in whose regard all things were placed 
In views that soften’d them, or lights that graced—~ 


n, 








ere 


ae 


On Dicression. 
Phat soul’s exan ple could not but dispens 
4 portion of its own bless’d influence ; 
invoking him to peace, and that self-sway 
Which the world cannot give, nor take away 
And though he mourn’d her long, *twas with such wo, 
As it her spirit watch’d him still below. 

This long extract concludes the poem, and we have copied it 
entirely, as a fair example of the narrative, descriptive and pathetic, 
agreeably to the manner and style in which the author of the Plea- 
sures of Hope, and Gertrude of Wyoming, has treated them in this 
tale, the aim of which is evidently simplicity. As we have said, 
we pronounce no opinion, but leave Theodric to the taste of the 
pP ibl Cc. 

Some fugitive poems are attached to fill up this volume, most, 11 


not all, of which have already appeared in print. 


FROM TH LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE 


ON DIGRESSION, 


‘oO Paris Letter of this week gives us only the following Jeu d’esprit on D 
At a literary conversazione the ot evening, a gentleman complained of 
the pi pens ty of authors t ssio “It is (said h a system whi hp sSesscs no 
merit: it destroys the harmony and grity of the principal subject; it is the mere 
splay of an ill-organized memory, and simply shows the author’s fondness for bring 
iz ul und ev ry t r connected with s theme.” —* Ave, and unconnect 
iw it too terrupted t Count de B.) for if an author be so inclined, he can, 

f f fa 1 of snufl, ints xduce the history of sh p-Dbu | ling ; and if you 
sneeze, 1 fiy f ina tangent to a dissertation on the Mosaic creation.”—* Oh, 
npossib was th lamation of all present;) C'est par trop fort.”—* Well, 
ere nthe m " vd the ¢ nt,) let each of you think fa subject he desires to have 
treated of, and write it down without communicating his ideas to any other per 
t When vou have done this, roll t p the slips of paper, put them in a hat, and 

I a st ct with whi illthe others are to be connected, and I 

will engage at « neeting next weck to undertake the task.” 

T) fhe us accepted, and the s cts given were the following’:—The Fossil 


Remains of the Old World; Political Economy; Primitive State of Man; Hydro- 


ph ibia: Re -esentauve Government; Ship yuild i; the great Frederic’s Friend- 


up for Voitaire Balan £ Power; Magnetism; the French Expedition to 
Egypt; the Defects of the present System of Education; Bifteck et pommes de 
f e; the Holy Alliant the Coronation of Napoleon; the Fall of Man; the Use 
and Abuse of Satir the Arctic Expedition; Agriculture; Natives of New Hol 
land; Excommunication; Invention of the Compass; Efforts of England for the 
Pacification of | Ope Superstition ; Invention of the useful Arts; Punishment 
of Death; Pola ation of Lis it Formation of Societies; Revolutions of the 
Globe Chemistry Discover’ t America Flectric . 

The host then upened his paper; on it was written Potato. A hearty laugh 
went re ; t the Count, not he least disconcert ed said his task was easier 
than he expect and were it t for the lateness of the hour, he would instantly 
undertake to act ympli h his promise. He begged the whole « ympany present 
would do him e honour to spend the next evening at his house, and he would 
be prepared leem his pledge. This he accordingly did to the following 
eflect 


Gentiemen.—The subject of which I am to treat, affords so 
vast a scope to the human imagination, that were I to regard it 
under all its phases, the nomenclature alone would require a lecture 
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of several hours. I must therefore confine myself to a few of the 
principal heads; but I fear the ramificat of their branches will 
lead me, in spite of all my efforts to stick to the subject, into con- 
tinual, or at least frequent digressions: these, should they occur, I 
trust to your amenity to pardon. The subject is Poraro. Shall 
we consider it morally, politically, or physically? for under each 
of these heads Potatoes afford an ample theme for the imagination. 





The Sardonic smile which observed on the countenances of 
Che Sard Je which I rved t| t f 


many present when the subject was announced, I trust to show was 
not at all applicable t6 it. Much might here be said on the use 
and abuse of satire, which should never be exercised but against 
vice or folly; for if directed against truth, it rebounds like a ten- 
nis-ball, and hurts only the player. But perhaps you will say that 
a Sardonic smile is not satire; call it if you please, like the French, 
a canine laugh, but beware in that case that it be not mistaken for 
a symptom of Aydrophobia. Let it not be thought, my triends, 
that this humble esculent is unworthy of our attention; its disco- 
very is one of the most important since the full af man. What 
were the plants that grew in the garden of Eden we know not; 
but there is no reason to believe that Potatoes were of the number, 
for it is long since that period that Man became a cooking animal. 
The celebrated Baron Denon, one of the illustrious Savans who ac- 
companied the French Expedition to Egypt, indeed asserted in 
one of his works, that many arts were known six thousand years 
ago. He does not however state that cooking was of the number: 
but his researches on this subject must have been naturally sus- 
pended by the Pope’s having lanced against him a bull of Lxcom- 
munication, for having made such a heterodox assertion. But, 
thank Heaven, the age of Superstition is past, and the anathema 
of the Pope has now no power; indeed His Holiness did not seem 
to attach much importance to it himself, for when he came to Paris 


to crown Napoleon, he addressed M. Denon, who, as director of 


the Museum, showed him all its treasures, and asked him for the 
book he had anathematized. ‘ But your Holiness will recollect 
the excommunication?”?—** Pshaw! don’t talk of it; you did your 
duty, and I did mine; (¢u fis ton metier et moi je fis le mien ;) at 


any rate give me the book.”? The finding of the Potato is one of 
the happy results of the invention of the compass and the art of 


ship-building, for without them .&merica would never have been 
discovered, and Potatoes consequently unknown. ‘To them in- 
deed we also owe the possibility of exploring the .@rclie regions 
in unknown latitudes, from which, independent of the discoveries 
in geography, much new light may be expected to be thrown on 
magnetism and electricity, and the newly-advanced theory of the 
polarization of light. Messieurs Cuvier and Parkinson will also 
find new materials to illustrate and correct their theories of’ the 
Fossil and Organic Remains of the ancient World. What a 
blessing it would be for the natives of those frozen climes, if Pota- 
toes could be cultivated there! But alas! they are still in the primt- 
Vor. VI. No. 31.—Museum L 
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vigriculture of France, which stimulates, by every means in its 
power, the culture of the Potato; and the Duke de Cazes, in his 
situation as Minister of the Interior, encouraged the system both 
by his prece pt and example. His Excelleney is indeed accused of 
being too much attached to English principles, in legislation, po- 
litical economy, industry, and agriculture; but this arises from his 
aving profoundly studied the elements of our greatness and pros- 
norant as the 


perity, of which his countrymen in general are as ig 


natives of New Holland. His Grace kine ws the 
French proverb, that “a man never conspires with 
is therefore important to increase as n 


quantity of subsistence, that the mi 


rh to satisfy hunger. Do this, and troubl and revolutions 


feared; the penal code will have but few victims, and 


ishment of death at lenet 


By Geoffrey ( rayon 


London. M 


urray. 
e hazard of being classed among the Dennises of old, and 


; 
still sourer critics of a more modern age, and in the teeth of the 


ik gy 
gentle Geoflrey Crayon’s genteel reputation, we shall promulge a 
few observations on the nature and extent of that reputation, the 
place of its existence, and the proba t d 

Although it may not have occurred 

magine it, gentle Geoffrey *s fame was or 
being a prodigy ea prodigy for show—sut 
or the learned pig: up to the time of Geoflrey, there were no 
Belles Lettres in America, no native /iffera/eurs, and he shot up at 


I hac 


once with true American growth, a triumphant | of of what l 
so lone been doubted and denied, namely, t! the sentimental 


plant may flourish even on that republican soil. ‘* Such elegance, 
ba 


such correctness, such sensibility!’ (exclaimed the tender reading- 


room lounger,) “‘and all this—who could have bclieved it—the 
work of a native American!’ The surprise that a Chinese should 
express himself in pure English, could not have been greater than 
that such a production should come from such a quarter. This was 


the origin and foundation of Geoffrey’s fame; its extension and 
continuance rest altogether on diflerent grounds, and furnish a 
striking instanee of the truth of observation made by us in a 
preceding number, that a certain share of celebrity may always be 
ittained by any writer who, in good set terms, will eulogise exist- 


ing institutions, and fall in with existing prejudices here is a 


small class of readers in this country who are Somebody, and there 
is a very large class who are Nobody. Of the Somebodys, 
elder branch has considerable hereditary wealth; t] 


“ 
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zed on and cherished as point it most forcibly th 
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youth. It is the badge and privilege of rank and wealth in our 
two Universities, to be indolent and dissolute. ‘The consequence 
is plain, that a cultivation of any of the powers of mind is unla 
shionable, and it is very rare that they acquire even their Lati 

and Greek to any extent. Afterwards all exertion of mind is to 
be shunned as carefully as exertion of body. The intellec tual in- 
dolence, however, which such a mode of life will always engender 


and promote, is far trom being the only or the most prevailing 


’ 
i 
cause of the hatred which the Somebodys bear to mental exertion 


Possessed as they are of all the substantial enjoyments which ex- 
istence can afford, together with the privilege which they most 
value, that of scorning and oppressing the Nobodys; under the 
name of inflwence, commanding at all times an unlimited portion 
of the obsequiousness and prostration of the degraded class; how 
can their condition be improved and what are they to gain by moral 
wr political disquisition? On the contrary, is it not obvious that 
the result of reflection and inquiry would be, to disturb that mood 
of complacency with which they affirm the actually existing state 
of things to be the best possible, and that a spirit of examination 
and intellectual exertion is of all qualities the most dangerous to 
them, and the most carefully to be repressed ? If they set the ex- 
ample of inquiry, not only may a few of the younger and lecast 
selfish among themselves be converted, but the hateful infection 
may extend among the Nobodys, and lead them to consider, if not 
to ask, “‘ why are we saddled, why are we bridled, why are we 
ridden, galled, and jaded, by these Somebodys, so muc -h inferior 
to ourselves in number and useful intellect?’’* Accordingly, to 
repress all inquiry for the purpose of repressing this one inquiry, 
has been the constant aim of the Somebodys. But, as the human 
mind will employ itself on something, and no institution, less 
mischievous than a Catholic inquisition, is capable of reducing 1 
to total inactivity, a substitute must be found, and has been four 
for useful inquiry. This substitute is Polite Literature, and what 
are called the fine arts; in other words, the cultivation of th 
powers of the imagination at the expense, and almost to the de 
truction, of the powers of the judgment. The value of these pur- 
lits, that is, their effect upon human happiness, their capability ot 
iffording pleasure or diminishing pain, are, therefore, upon all o 
sions, prodigiously overrated, and a due taste for them inculeated 
as the main business of existence. Your true fiddle-faddle Some 
body, who would be in high repute among his fellows, will occa 
sionally misquote a line of Horace, will perfectly idolize Shak 
speare, and hold in sovereign contempt the wretch who cannot dis 
his characters, from Macbeth down to Caliban: he wil! 


(Louis XTV.) grandson, the dauphin (Louis XVL.), expressing himself 
ealous advocate for philanthropy,’ e king hit him a box on the 
rhim * Petit sot,’ said, ‘You will lose your crown one day or other 


t this rate.’ "—.Wirs. Hawkins’s Mem » Vol, ii. p. 195, on ¢/ 
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cision. Nothing vigorous or origina} nothing that can require 
thought or excite dissent; the means for bespeaking attention, a 
correct imitation of ancient models, the means for conciliating es- 
teem, a manilest preference for ancient institutions. This it may 
be said is a matter of taste; that about tastes there is nu disputing, 
and that Geoffrey is as little blameable for preferring aristocratic, 


; 


as we for preferring democratic institutions; but the maxim, that 
tastes ought not to be the subjects of dispute, nor, cons¢ juently , of 
propounded only 
| effect upon the 


happiness of others: and we think it as useful and necessary to dis- 


censure or approbation, can, as it seems to us, be | 


of such tastes as have no tendency to produce an i 


courage by reprobation the cultivation of tastes which have a ten- 
dency to promote the happiness ¢ f the fi e expense of the 
happiness of the many, as by punishment to prevent the increa 
of pernicious actions. 

Now, although in a Euro; pecially a European of tl 
Somebody class, considering the atmosphere of prejudice in which 
he is born and breathes, the existence of tastes and predilections 


} 


such as Geoflrey has evinced, would excite in us no surprise and 
little anger, in Geofirey we esteem the acquirement of such tastes 
inexcusable, and calling for the severest reprehension: indeed, our 
author furnishes a striking instance of the mischievous effects oc- 
easioned by an exclusive culture of the faculty of imagination, and 
a conclusive proof of the extent to which it is destructive of the 


power of judgment. Geoffrey was born in America, unshackled 


with the prejudices and interests which more or less fetter the in- 
tellect of every European. In America he saw the great mass of 
the population earning from thirty to forty shillings a-week, fur- 
nished with all the necessaries of life, anc solutely exempt from 
want; in America, he saw a clergy luntarily paid by the peo 
ple, performing their dutic ith il a ability ; the various 
functions of government pertorn uch better than in Europe, 
and at less t) a tw h of th +: the people orderly, 
provident, : proving itl libel-lay vice-societies, or 
constitutional associations; no lords ors iving their depen- 


dants to the poll, or commanding votes fluence, that is, by 
ipprehen of loss if tl yt » withheld; no lords 
or squires turned by means of this infl 


representatives, and then combining to make corn dear, or voting 


terror- by 
ence into what are called 


away millions, for the | { their own children and friends, 
money extorts d in the sh ay xation from needy wretches who 


had not even 2 share in the m« keryv ol be ing col pelled to give a 
free vote for their membe r. 


In the Bi h dominions he 
tural labourers st 


enormously paid by taxation of the whole e munity, for rende: 


ving on eight shilli i-week; he sees a clergy 
8. 


ing slender service, in one portion oi the empire to about a four 


teenth part of the population, and in other parts to little more tha 


a third; he es discussion repressed. th nvestigation of trut 
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punished by fine and impri8onment for life, and the ju 
selves so hostile to the press, as to prohibit, during the course oi 
a trial, when its appearance is most likely to be beneficial to all 
parties, any printed statement of what passes in court: he sees a 
gang of about a hundred and eighty families converting all th 
functions of government into means of a provision for themselves 
and their dependants, and for that purpose steadily upholding and 
promoting every species of abuse, and steadily opposing every at- 


lees them 


tempt at political improvement: all this and more he sees in Bri- 
tain only, and yet, with this before his eyes, the ignorant and 
puling sentimentalist has a manifest preference for British institu- 
tions! In a man of ordinary penetration and ordinary benevolence 
such a preference could never be found; but the penetration and 
benevolence of your genuine sentimentalist are not of the ordinary 
kind; his perverse fecundity of imagination fills him with appre- 
hension where no danger exists; his individual attachments and 
associations preclude him from entertaining any general regard for 
his species. In the check which every well regulated community 
Oo ight to possess against misconduct on the part of its rulers, he 
sees nothing but visions of anarchy, rapine, and bloodshed; in un- 
controlled power on the part of government, and the consequent 
pillage und privation to whic’ the many are subjected for the be- 
nefit of the few, he sees nothing but the natural, and, as he deems 
it, amiable weakness of human institutions. He can weep at a talk 
of disappointed love, and sigh over a dying leaf, but the slaughter 
of thousands at the nod of the successful conqueror, the pain and 
privation inflicted on millions to support the conqueror’s career, 
will not cost him a regret, or a single exertion of thought as to the 
means by which the world may be ridden of such detestable ver 
In Geoffrey’s sentimentalism there is also something anti 
erica has no buildings nor institutions 


I 


min. 
quarian and romantic. An 
that have not the demerit of being new: in England we have Go- 
thic cathedrals and Norman castles; and who would not submit to, 
or allow the Nobodys to submit to a world of actual evil, to enjoy 
the edifying associations which the sight of these venerable edi- 
fices, these strong-holds of ignorance and superstition, are sure to 
excite! How Geoffrey came to acquire and cultivate the tastes of 
these Somebodys, it is not difficult to divine—Geoffrey 1s indispu- 
tably feeble, unoriginal and timorous; a mere adjective of a man, 
who has neither the vigour nor courage to stand alone, thouch it 
were but for a moment; from the beginning he has looked up for 
support, not of the strongest and most durable, but of the most 
conspicuous and prominent kind, and this support he has found in 
the applause of the Somebodys. Now, in America, Geoffrey found 
that every body was his compeer ; that there were few Somebodys, 
and that Nobody was out of the question. 

He, therefore, resorted to Europe, and, by divining and imi- 
tating pretty accurately the prevailing tastes and habits of the 
Somebodys, in this quarter of the globe, has succeeded in gaining 
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their good will in spite of his transatlantic extraction, and in ulti- 
mately procuring for himself a reception as one of the set. It is 
evident, indeed, that the splendour and stateliness of European 
monarchies, the smooth varnish and empty dignities of European 
nobility, and the antiquarian associations called up by the recollec- 
7 


on Ol 


their early history, have turned the poor republican’s brain. 
But how weak must be the intellect, how depraved the disposition, 
that can be so affected by the mere surface of things; that can pre- 
‘r the gew-gaws of a crown and sceptre, a star and riband, to the 
ubstantial comfort of millions; that can sympathize with the few 
in their plunder and oppression of the many, can overlook the 
many, and all the injustice and insult they experience at the hand 
of the few. That we have not calumniated our author, nor unjustly 
m puted to him the tastes and dispositions we so deliberate ly re 
probate, the extracts we shall make will, we think, abundantly 
prove. It must be observed, however, that Ge offrey is much too 
cunning to commit himself by any thing like a decisive expression 
of his predilections, and they are mainly to be collected from the 
reneral tenor of his writings, from the zest with which he seizes 
on and describes some of the worst features of European manners 
nd European institutions, from the absence of a single word ex- 
pressing dislike of such institutions, and from the more remarka- 
ble absence of a single word commendatory of the excellent £0- 
vernment of his own country. 
His opinion of the French Revolution appears with somewhat 


ess reserve, and the following passages pretty clearly show to 


fon) 


vhich side his sympathies lean :— 
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The way in which he has chosen to contrast the family of the 


successful merchant with that of the influential peer, indicates al- 
most as unequivocally his predilection tor the institution of here- 
ditary nobility. 
ticularly struck, for instance th the famil Pa nobleman of high 
ung of sev ral sons and d imhtel wot n could be mors simple 
nd unassuming than their app¢ wrance hey generally came to church in the 
plainest equipage, and often on foot rhe young ladies would stop and converse 
1) the kindest manner with the peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the 
tories of the humbk cottage rs rheir countenances were open and beautifully 
r, with an expression of high refinement, but, at the same time, a frank cheer 
fulness, and an engaging affability. ‘Their brothers were tall, and el 
1. They were dressed fashionably, but s mply; with strict neatness a 


legantly forn 
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without any mannerism or foppishness. Their whole demeanour wa 
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depreciate an American production. I; 
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we still esteem her the one favoured coun 


look, who sincerely desire any improve 


reneral condition of mat She has exhibited the first 
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have no desire to see 
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Tu 


have already wandered too far, and in the author and hi 


country, have forgotten the work we had proposed to examine. In 
so doing, however, we have only followed the « xample of all who 
have preceded us in the perusal ol if. Whatever fame Geoffrey 
ed, must rest on his Sketches; his Tales, if tales they can 

led which Tales are none, will cause nothing but disappoint- 
ment, even to the gentle readers who smiled upon the Sketches 
they are tame, uninteresting and old. So far from its being neces- 
sary for the author of them to have travelled for the materials, the 
principal part is composed of incidents, which have been a thousand 
times repeated in the vulgar novels of the day, and the rest, part: 
cularly the stories of the Italian banditti, have been familiar, in 
fuller detail, and with more striking features, to all the readers o! 





Friends. y 
the newspapers and magazines for the last three years. We are 
struck at every step with the poverty of the writer’s invention 
and the absence of all acuteness in observing manners, and sketching 
character Excep n one or two instances, for which he ts proba- 
bly, as he himself hints in the ¢ of the Stout Gentleman, indebted 

assistance others, we are unable to discover a single trace 
of originality In every attempt at pourtraying the ways of men 

in nis adopt d cou ry, } ribes the manners ol other times 
making feeble sketches tre } finished but taded pictures o! 
Smollett and Goldsmith. A little humour, and some play of fancy, 
| that serve to distinguish him from the sickly sentimentalist, 
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